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ON LIFE. 


BY LEONIDAS M. LAWSON, M. D. 


Nature is vailed in mystery. Omniscience has 
thrown around her primitive forces all the seclusion of 
a first cause. Illimitable, unbounded space, mocking 
in distance the most extended range of human thought, 
and the atoms of the insignificant pebble, are alike in- 
explicable. The grandeur and power of the electric 
stream, bursting from the dark clouds of heaven, and 
the green blade of grass that modestly rises from the 
moist earth, are each equally mysterious and incompre- 
hensible. The sun, with its effulgent rays beaming in 
unequaled glory amidst the lesser orbs, and the phos- 
phorescent glow of the creeping insect, alike scorn our 
philosophy. But the human intellect is given as a key 
to the ante-chamber of the operations of nature; and 
while her secret powers progress unseen, the exterior 
unfolds as a gorgeous panorama, brightened into beau- 
ty by the lights of philosophy, and rendered subservi- 
ent to the enjoyments of man. 

The ultimate effect of creation is /ife. Inertia, false- 
ly philosophized into a property of matter, no where 
exists. From the ponderous rolling spheres, to the 
silent, unseen capillary attraction of the smallest veg- 
etable, all is action and motion, each filling its appro- 
priate and destined sphere. Even in death, animal and 
vegetable bodies rest not—each whirling on in its new 
combinations and destinies. 

Then, as life pervades creation to the fullest extent, 
what is it? Has it extension, solidity, gravity? Is it 
material or superadded to matter? Are we to look for 
it in the aggregate of nature? Are we to view the 
universe, with all its spheres, as a body, and caloric 
and electricity as the vital principle, implanted by God, 
to vivify and enliven the whole? Or, shall we com- 
mand the aid of powerful optical instruments, and 
search for life among atoms? Is it confined to the 
animal or vegetable kingdoms? Whocan say that the 
ponderous rocks upon which the mountains rest, or 
the craggy brow that receives daily ablutions from 
ocean’s waves—and the nucleus around which arbores- 
cent rays point in a thousand fantastic forms—who can 
say, that these have not an existence, as truly their 
own, as that body around which organic elements have 
arranged forms modified after their kind? 

Leaving, however, these obscure contemplations, 
and turning our thoughts to animal life, they first 
rest upon the lowest in the scale—the zoophyte. This 
peculiar structure is supposed to occupy an intermedi- 
ate relation between vegetables and animals. It con- 
sists of three elements, and but a single tissue. The 
elements are oxygen, hydrogen, carbon—the tissue cel- 
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lular. Here it must be observed that life can only be 
appreciated by motion. ‘The zoophyte has no power 
of changing its position; but the structure of its parts 
is so arranged as to admit of a species of internal mo- 
tion, capacitating it to receive nourishment from sur- 
rounding materials, and which is appropriated to its 
own support, 

It may here be remarked, that the economy of nature 
has ordained that all organic matter must be sustained 
by nutrient materials; and as a starting point in this 
grand system, a certain class, which may be regarded 
as the primum mobile, are assumed to be inorganic, and 
these are appropriated to the sustenance of the first or- 
der of organization—vegetables; and after having un- 
dergone some peculiar elaboration, can, in its new com- 
binations, be applied to the support of animals, 

Leaving the zoophyte and ascending in the animal 
scale, a very remarkable increase and complication of 
organs and tissues takes place. In addition to the cel- 
lular structure of the first, nerve, muscle, blood-vessels, 
and finally bone, become constituent parts in the organ- 
ization, and the animal is endowed with a most compli- 
cated and perfect life. 

It is a very curious and interesting fact, and one pe- 
culiarly illustrative of the power and wisdom of Deity, 
that vegetables and animals differ only in a single ele- 
ment. Vegetables consist of three elements, oxygen, 
hydrogen, carbon; and the magnificence and perfection 
of man can boast of but a single element added to com- 
plete Ais structure, which is azote. To these four ele- 
ments, modified by various and intricate combinations, 
is man indebted for the many beautiful and incompre- 
hensible organs and systems that render him supreme 
in the scale of animals. 

Although life is manifested everywhere, from the in- 
significant infusoria to Deity himself, yet the immedi- 
ate object of our inquiry is the life of man. Withdraw- 
ing our contemplations from general views, let us turn 
to the anatomist, and demand of him by the aid of his 
scalpel, a demonstration of the organs of life; and of 
the physiologist the mode in which they produce this 
result; and first of the lungs. 

The organs of respiration consist of two spongy bo- 
dies called the lungs, filling the cavity of the chest, and 
separated by the mediastinum and heart. The sub- 
stance of these organs is made up of numerous fine 
cells connected together by a delicate membrane. In 
addition to these cells, the lungs are copiously supplied 
with blood-vessels and nerves. Air is admitted into 
them by the trachea, or windpipe, and is again thrown 
off by the same medium in expiration. The trachea 
subdivides in a most minute manner for the purpose 
of forming the air-cells, and so greatly is the surface 
extended by this means, that it has been calculated at 
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about four hundred and forty square feet. I say the| 
trachea subdivides, because it is essentially the same| 
organ, though taking on the name of bronchia. The) 
object of this extraordinary extension of surface is for 
the exposure of the black or venous blood, which is on 
the infernal aspect of the cells, and which has been 
returned from the various parts of the system, sur-| 
charged with impurities, to the oxygen of the atmos-| 
phere, which is exterior. The air and blood come in| 
contact, not immediately, but through the intervention 
of an exceedingly delicate membrane. Inspiration is 
effected by the chest dilating and the air passively rush-| 
ing in, and expiration is the result of contraction, by | 
the various organs arranged for that purpose. 

The atmosphere, as is well known, consists of the 
elements oxygen, azote, carbonic acid, in the propor- 
tion of about twenty-one of the first, seventy-eight of 
the second, and two of the last. This is air prior to 
inhalation, but after that process the portion expelled) 
is found by chemical analysis to present a large in-| 
crease of carbonic acid, and decrease of oxygen; hence, | 
it becomes obvious, that oxygen has been consumed and | 
carbonic acid given out in the process of respiration, | 

Respiration, by which the oxygen is enabled to act | 
on the black, impure venous blood, deprives it of car- || 
bon, which had rendered it unfit for the uses of the | 
system, after which it is dispensed to the various parts 
of the system, of a bright color and pure nature, and 
supplies all the materials for the nutrition of the differ- 
So important and indispensable is the 
function of respiration, that it cannot be suspended for, 
a few moments without terminating the animal’s exist-| 
ence, because so soon as the black blood is allowed to 
pass the lungs, and enter the arteries unchanged, it ex- 
ercises such a deleterious influence on the system, es-| 
pecially the brain, that death almost instantly follows. | 
It is emphatically the breath of life. But is it life? | 
The anatomist has demonstrated the organs by which | 
this process is carried on, and the physiologist has | 
explained the vital actions that are accomplished by | 
these organs; but we again ask, Is ¢hat life? It can-| 
not be; because it is only a part of the complicated | 
animal structure—only one of the many organs, which | 
being reciprocally acted on by its associate, in addition | 
to its own intrinsic function, aids, to a prescribed ex- 
tent, in perfecting animal organization, and establishing | 
animal life. In addition to this view, it may be re- 
marked, that many of the inferior animals, in whom 
life is obvious, possess no distinct respiratory apparatus, 
so elementary being their structure, that this important | 
function is dispensed with, while animal life remains. 

Having failed to discover /ife in the lungs, the anat-| 
omist and physiologist proceed in search of their object; 
and in the next instance remove the heart from its lo- 
cation, and expose to view its auricles and ventricles— | 





ent organs, 





the various openings for the ingress and egress of the | 
crimson tide—the veins by which blood is returned | 

| 
from remote ports of the body to the right auricle, | 


from thence to the corresponding ventricle, and by a| 





continuous stream through the pulmonary arteries to! 
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the lungs for the purpose of exposure to the air, as we 
have previously remarked. From the lungs the bright 
purified blood returns by the pulmonary veins to the 
left auricle, and from thence to the left ventricle, by 
the contraction of which, it is forced into the great 
artery, and again flows to every part of the system, 
invigorating and restoring decaying organs. The ven- 
tricles of the heart contract regularly and constant- 
ly; and so independent and vital is its power, that it 
will continue to contract for a time after being sepa- 
rated from the body. The beautiful structure of the 
heart, together with its actions, presents an astonishing 
instance of the grandeur of the animal fabric. Does 
this sublime and inscrutable structure constitute life ? 
It cannot, because it is only an organ, whose office is 
to furnish materials for the various nutrient actions of 
the system, and especially for conveying blood to the 
lungs for purification; and, moreover, numerous ani- 
mals, low in the scale of creation, are devoid of a heart, 
yet they have unequivocal manifestations of life. 

But we cease not here—still we ask, What is life? 
We are pointed to the brain—the organ of the mind, 
sensation, motion, and all the pains and pleasures that 
animal nature experiences. Here is that inscrutable 
complication of mind and matter—materiality and im- 
materiality—physical and spiritual—which has excited 
the wonder and admiration of philosophers from time 
immemorial. There is a delicate cord extending to the 
eye, bestowing vision, and establishing a communica- 
tion between the two organs—another distributed to 
the ear enables us to appreciate sound—a third supplies 
the organ of taste—a fourth that of odors, while others 
confer the sense of touch. Motion and sensation are 
equally derived from the brain; and in this way the 
entire system is brought under its control. High over 
all these, as a beacon gleaming from a promontory, is 
the intellect—that principle which escapes the wreck 
of matter, and reappears in immortality. Again, the 
question reverts, is not this life? Surely not. One 
thought destroys that supposition. In the idiot and 
the maniac the brain is so changed, that most of the 
psychological functions are destroyed, yet the physical 
life is unchanged—the heart contracts—he breathes, 
moves, feels, and sees—still he is demented. Again, a 
brain does not exist in the lower animals, although life 
is evidently bestowed upon them. 

Wearied in this fruitless pursuit, let us leave the in- 
animate body, and contemplate the vital actions as they 
spring pure from a living source. 

The term life does not admit of a direct and unex- 
ceptionable definition. It is a series of facts, or an as- 
semblage of phenomena peculiar to organized matter. 
It can only be considered in its association with mate- 
rial agency; because an abstract view of the vital prin- 
ciple would necessarily bring into consideration exten- 
sion, gravity, solidity, and other tangible properties of 
matter, sufficient to constitute a distinct essence. If 
life were erected into a separate organization intrinsi- 
cally its own, and endowed with attributes of an inde- 
pendent existence, the conclusion would be irresistible, 
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that it might exist alone without the body, and that 
destruction of the latter would not imply cessation of 
the former; consequently, death could not occur even 
when the body was destroyed by decomposition. 

It must be carefully understood here, that no refer- 
ence whatever is had to the mind, soul, or spirit, or fu- 
ture state of existence; but by the term employed, is 
to be understood that principle which, attached to or- 
ganic material, establishes in it a peculiar mode of ex- 
istence, and when attached to animals, especially man, 
brings the entire organization into active, harmonious 
union, and capacitates the individual for the exercise 
of intellectual and other powers, based upon and sus- 
tained by vital actions. 

No little confusion arises in the discussion of this 
subject, in consequence of blending the intellect and 
vitality together, improperly supposing them converti- 
ble terms, and pointing to the same principle. A little 
discrimination, however, will convince us of the error. 
The body, the strictly physical part of our constitution, | 
comes first in the scale of organization—above this is’ 
life, or the vital principle implanted directly by Omnip-| 
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BY W. GOODFELLOW. 


Ir there is one on whom the smiles of Heaven rest, 
who merits the unsought applause of men, or may ex- 
pect a seat in heaven, it is the devoted missionary. 
There is a nobleness of soul—a sublimity of purpose— 
a heavenly ambition demanded by the missionary en- 
terprise unknown to any other. 

Is there a heart unattracted by the endearments of 
home and of society, and who can realize nothing of 
the charms of social life! Breathes there the sem- 
blance of a man who does not feel— 

“Yes! my native land, I love thee ?” 

There may be; but it is not the missionary. The 

play-grounds of infancy, the records of childhood’s un- 


| alloyed happiness are graven on his memory as with 


the point of a diamond. His peaceful retreat never 
|seemed so lovely as at the moment of quitting it for 
ever. The bower of prayer, in its forsaken loveliness, 
||then breathed all its freshness—exhaled all its fra- 





otence, though made to spring from the action and re-| 
action of material elements, as best subserving the || 
grand economy of the Creator, and which presided ov er, 
the formation and subsequently became the great con- | 
servative principle of the animal system. And supe-| 
rior to all this, rising amid its own unequal sublimity, | 
is the immortal principle of mind, for a time associated | 
with matter, but not one of its properties. 

We have seen in the zoophyte a principle by which’ 





grance. It seemed an unseen minstrel touched the 
|| trembling lyre; for there whispered music too sweet 
for a parting strain. Then was there not a struggle in 
his manly bosom, when he said, 

“From the scenes I loved so well, 


Far away ye billows bear me?” 


sad those strong unspoken ties 


That bind the heart to friends and home,’? 


twine fondly round the heart of the missionary. He 


it accomplished a species of motion adequate to sustain || may wander over frozen zones, or proclaim the Gospel 
its rude state of existence. That property has been || | of peace in India’s soft and sunny clime ; yet an undy- 


termed irritahility, which signifies a susceptibility to | ing love of home will sometimes awaken the cherished 
the action of stimuli, or receiving an impression from | echoes of memory. 


No fabled hero’s heart was ever 
excitants to which it responds by some kind of motion. | 


|so bold—no courage listed in human strife was ever 
This principle of irritability, modified according to its|| known like that of the soldier of the cross. 


particular location, pervades the entire animal system,|| [ stood on the banks of the darkly flowing Ganges. 
and bestows on it the ability to be acted on by specific || The grove on its shore, woven with garlands of perpet- 
stimuli, and of receiving from them such excitation as yal green, was consecrated to a senseless deity. An 
is necessary to constitute a living being. Thus the’ aged man was before me. His snowy-white locks 
digestive organs respond to the stimulus of food—the | streamed in the summer’s breeze. He stood like a 


lungs to that of atmospheric air—the heart to the | lofty pine on the mountain’s brow, while the third gen- 
presence of blood—the muscles to the nervous pow- | eration slept in the tomb. With one shriveled hand 
er—not intellectual—and so of other parts of the sys-|| he pointed to Juggernaut and its gloomy train—with 
tem, each responding to its appropriate stimulus, the | the other he besought, in the silent agony of his soul, 
whole modified and associated together by the ner-|\the Book of God. O, the eloquence of that look—the 


vous system, thereby constituting /fe. y of that tone—when he asked whether we could 
Life, then, is an assemblage of phenomena, peculiar “To men benighted, 


to organization, which consists essentially in the capac-| The lamp of life deny ?” 
ity to be acted on by the various modifications of stim- | What heart is there that would not proclaim to the 
uli, appropriated to the several parts, each manifesting | inquiring pagan the glad news of incarnate love? 
powers suz generis, though all intimately associated, | Who that loves the world bright with glories, whose 
and directed to a special object by the nervous system— | wealth is heavenly joys, would hesitate to unfurl the 
the grand whole resulting in animal life. | banner of the cross, and clothed in the armor of truth, 
plant its standard on the battlements of the enemy? 
|| Who would wish any higher joy—a happier way to 
“Gop will excuse our prayers for ourselves, whenever | glorious death! What though arid sands on some 
we are prevented from them, by being occupied by such | drear shore drink his life-blood—though no fond parent 
good works as will entitle us to the prayers of others.” | may smooth his dying pillow—though no soft accents 
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of a sister’s voice steal over his senses—though no 
notes of prayer waft his soul as it wings its way to 
glory, yet his happy spirit would be conveyed through 
the shining portals near to the everlasting throne. 

The tear of unavailing sorrow rises unbidden at the 
thought of that portion of mankind in which there 
blooms not the Rose of Sharon—where the dawning of 
the Sun of righteousness has never dispelled their un- 
broken moral night. We behold the genius of deso- 
lation reigning over many a lovely region of classic 
memories, bright with the associations of other days. 
No lofty spires point, in their silent majesty, to Him 
whose pavilion is above the clouds, and whose dwell- 
ing is in the humblest heart. But over all this gloom 
there rises the bright and morning Star. Soon shall 
that beauteous orb, emblem of peace and herald of | 
love, become the source of attraction to a fallen world, 
and throwing its mild influence over the human family, 
shall draw earth upward to heaven. 
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ANCIENT FORTIFICATION. 


BY R. SAPP. 


“T do love these ancient ruins— 
We never tread upon them, but we set 
Our foot upon some rev’rend history.” 





Tere exists, on the south bank of a stream in| 
Ohio, ten miles below where Kenyon College has| 
reared its classic walls, the remains of a very ancient! 
fortification, which has not been noticed in any work | 
published on the antiquities of this country. In the 
selection of this spot for a fortification, the besieged | 
displayed military skill of the highest order. This, I} 
believe, is the fact with all the numerous remains of | 
ancient works on the continent. 

This fortification is in the shape of 4 scalene trian-| 
gle. Two of its angles are formed by nature’s own) 
handiwork, in the projection of a strip of table land to| 
a point extending to the bed of the river. The north) 
angle is a ledge of unbroken rock, varying from forty | 
to fifty feet in height above the low water mark of the 
river, at the base of which the stream rapidly glides. | 
The southeastern angle is formed by a similar ledge of | 
rock, with projecting shelves, varying from fifteen to| 
thirty feet in height, having its base guarded by a deep | 
ravine. ‘Through this ravine passes a beautiful rivulet, | 
which, two hundred yards from the fortification, pitches | 
over a ledge of rocks fifteen feet in height, forming al 
beautiful cascade. The remaining angle was formed| 
by a stone wall and ditch. This wall is twenty rods! 
in length, and is now in a greatly dilapidated condition. | 
When the first inhabitants settled the country, it varied 
from three to five feet in height. It is now nearly on| 
a level with the surrounding earth, many of the stone | 
having been removed for building material. The re-| 
mains of the ditch are yet apparent the entire length 
of the wall. On this line the attack would be made! 
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from the plain, which stretches off ir. the distance to- 
wards the southwest. The other two lines present 
such bold fronts as would be forbidding to a greatly su- 
perior foe. 

The point of projection commands a lovely view of 
the river as it rolls placidly in its onward course, 
narrowed up by the rising hills and projecting rocks, 
which have stood in terrific grandeur since the com- 
mencement of time. Upon its bosom, perhaps, has 
glided the bark of many a warrior, armed with his bow 
and war-club, sent from this place of rendezvous to 
reconnoiter the surrounding country. 

And here, after having wandered over and around 
these aged ruins—after having surveyed their remains, 
and scanned their bulwarks, the antiquary comes to a 
stand. He enters into deep thought upon the past. 
He here beholds the ruins of works caused by a con- 
test which took place between generations who have 
slept in the dust for centuries. He inquires in his si- 
lently revolving mind, what army could have formed 
this wall for a defense against an invading enemy? 
Were the besieged or the besieging the victors? Was 
the contest long and severe? and was it one for nation- 
al existence, or was it internal discord? Does this for- 
tification belong to that great class which is scattered 
from the lakes, in the north, to California and Mexico, 
in the south? and was this one built by the race of 
Acetecks* who receded from the northeast, in a south- 
western direction, before a hardy and warlike race, who 
issued from the north, and drove them from their forti- 
fications, cities, and cultivated fields? If so, how many 
centuries have swept over these ruins since that grand 
drama took place, which buried a great, and perhaps a 
noble race of people in the shades of oblivion? Were 
they a race different in habits, customs, nature, and 
form, from the present peeled and riven people who 
inhabit our forests? ‘These and many similar ques- 
tions can be answered with as much certainty as Echo 
answered the disconsolate Persian, who was weepingly 
inquiring after his departed friends, which is so beau- 
tifully presented in the following lines by Khosroo, an 
eminent Persian poet— 

‘“ Weeping, I pass’d the place where lay my friends, 

Captured by death: in accents wild, I cried, 


Where are they? and stern Fate, by Echo’s voice, 
Returned the solemn sound, the sad ‘ where are they ?’ ” 





* See Harrison’s discourse before the Historical Society of 
Ohio. 
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“Iw the obscurity of retirement, amid the squalid pov- 
erty and revolting privations of a cottage, it has often 
been my lot to witness scenes of magnanimity and self- 
denial, as much beyond the belief, as the practice of the 
great; a heroism borrowing no support, either from the 
gaze of the many or the admiration of the few, yet flour- 
ishing amidst ruins, and on the confines of the grave; a 
spectacle as stupendous in the moral world, as the Falls 
of Niagara, in-the natural; and, like it doomed to dis- 
play its grandeur where there are none to appreciate it.” 
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BY W. F. LOWRIE. 


—_— 


Tae next class of rocks in the upward progress of | 
the geological column, is the transition—which name | 
they received from the German geologists, on the sup-| 
position that they were formed while the world was_ 
passing from an uninhabitable to an inhabitable state. | 
They are in general less chrystalline than primary | 
rocks—contain occasionally organic remains of ani-| 
mals, and also fragments of the preceding class. They | 
are found interposed between the rocks of the primary | 
and those of the secondary classes, and often partake | 
of the character peculiar to both. It is not always the | 
case that transition rocks occur between the primary and | 
secondary classes, there being, in some situations, an en- | 
tire absence of them. This is the case between Cler-| 
mont and Lyons in France, where the regular coal strata 
repose upon a bed of sand, clay, and water-worn pebbles 
and boulders, which again immediately cover granite. 
A similar occurrence is met with at Richmond, Va., the 
coal there found lying on a like bed of gravel, which 
also rests on granite. 

The following arrangement of transition rocks com- 
prises the lowest rocks in which organic bodies occur, 
and those which are either themselves metalliferous, or 
are associated with such rocks. 

The conformable rocks, or those whose strata repose | 
on each other in a parallel direction, are slate, grey- | 
wacke, and transition limestone—those which are thrown | 
upon and amongst these, in an irregular manner, are | 
porphyry, with its varieties of trap and greenstone, clink | 
stone passing into basalt, and basalt. | 

Slate is a rock more or less earthy in its texture, as it | 
recedes from or approaches the primitive class. Its col- | 
ors are various shades of gray, inclining to blue, green, | 
purple, and red. It may be split into thin lamine, | 
which are used as paving stones, roof and writing! 
slates. Slate rocks abound in most mountainous re-| 
gions, reposing on granite, gneiss, or mica slate. They | 
are divided into beds of various thickness, generally | 
much elevated, and frequently forming, from the natu- | 
ral divisions of the rock, peaked and serrated moun-| 
tains. The quality of slate rocks varies considerably, 
even in the same mountain. Those which contain a| 
quantity of siliceous earth pass into flinty slate. When | 
magnesia is present in abundance, the slate becomes | 
green in color, saporonaceous or greasy to the touch, | 
and is termed chloritic or talcose slate. Whetstone slate | 
is a variety containing small grains of quartz, or sand. | 
When these are extremely minute, and the slate has a 
uniform consistence, and the necessary degree of hard-| 
ness, it furnishes hones of the best quality. Carbon | 
first makes its appearance in slate rocks. Drawing | 
slate contains eleven per cent. of this substance; and | 
when it exists in greater quantities, it renders the slate | 
darker and softer, and is termed graphic slate, because | 
sometimes used as a pencil. 

That variety termed roof slate seldom forms entire | 











mountains, but is commonly imbedded in slate rocks of 
coarser kinds. The beds are often of considerable 
thickness, and generally rise to an elevated angle. On 
the banks of the Susquehannah, in Maryland, slate 
rocks abound, which, in some places, are rich in beds 
of roof and drawing varieties. Mountains of slate are 
seldom inclined to the horizon at as great an angle as 
those of granite or any other primary rock, They are 
covered with verdure on their declivities, as they con- 
tain less silex, and a greater proportion of alumine, 
iron, and those earths which are favorable to vegetation. 

Slate is regarded as amongst the most metalliferous 
rocks. Nearly all the principal metallic ores have been 
found in it, either in the form of veins or beds; but 
flinty slate seldom contains repositories of metallic 
matter, 

Greywacke received its name from the German geol- 
ogists, and may be described as a coarse slate contain- 
ing fragments of other rocks, varying in size from two 
or three inches to the smallest grain perceptible to the 
naked eye. When these particles become extremely 
minute, the rock then passes into slate—when they are 
numerous, and the cement by which they are united is 
scarcely perceptible, greywacke becomes sand-stone, or 
grit-stone—when larger and augular, it is termed a 


'brecchia, with a slaty cement—when rounded, an an- 


cient pudding-stone. Rocks of greywacke frequently 
have a slaty structure, when they are termed greywacke 
slate. 

The fragments of which greywacke is composed are 
the debris of older rocks that have been broken down 
by the ordinary action of the elements upon them, and 
by the extraordinary operation of some great catastro- 
phes, and have been mingled with more recent beds at 
the period of their formation, -which shows that a con- 
siderable space of time must have elapsed between the 
formation of the primitive and transition classes. The 
imbedded fragments are always those of primary, never 
of newer rocks. In some places immense fragments 
of loose conglomerate, composed of large fragments 
and boulders of lower rocks, separate the slate rocks 
from the transition limestone. Such conglomerates 
may be regarded as occupying the place of greywacke, 
and belonging to that formation. The same remark 
will apply to what is termed the old red sand-stone, 
which only differs from the greywacke in the unimpor- 
tant point of color. It has been observed that this rock 
is fragmentary, and the greywackes of the Chaudiere 
Falls, in Lower Canada, of Rhode Island, and the 
Catskill mountains, furnish striking examples of this 
fact. On the Potomac, about twenty miles above 
Washington City, a mass of brecciated marble occurs 
among the transition rocks. It is a remarkably firm 
and hard rock, composed of ovoidal and angular peb- 
bles, which appear to have received their shape from 
the friction of rolling on each other in disturbed water. 
The cement is a quantity of the same substance more 
minutely pulverized; but neither it nor the pebbles are 
exclusively calcareous. 

Transition limestone. This is one of the most im- 
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portant of this class of rocks. Its mineral characters 
vary considerably, according to the nature of its asso- 
ciate rocks. It has generally a subchrystalline texture, 
and is more or less translucent on the edges; and from 
the hardness it possesses, it will take a good polish. 
Most of the colored marbles are transition limestone. 
The prevailing color is bluish gray ; but it is sometimes 
red, brown, or black. The brown beds are beautifully 
variegated, veined, and spotted. ‘Transition limestone 
is not as perfectly chrystalline as the primary, and has 
rarely the compact and earthy texture of secondary. 
It occurs in beds alternating with slate, greywacke, 
greywacke slate, red sand-stone, and coarse grit-stone. 
Amongst the most chrystalline of the transition mar- 
bles are the limestones of Derbyshire, in Scotland, and 
the fossilized animals are themselves often beautifully 
chrystalline in their structure. Many of the marbles 
found in the United States are subchrystalline, as those 
of Bennington, Middlebury, and Swanton, in Ver- 
mont—the latter, on Lake Champlain, are translucent 
on the edges, and evince a previous state of chemical 
solution. Those of Hudson, N. Y., are similar, and 
abound with the remains of encrinites. The primary 
and transition classes are the chief repositories of me- 
tallic matter; and amongst these slate is regarded as 
one of the most metalliferous, as nearly all the principal 
metallic ores have been found in it. The rocks them- 
selves are composed of metallic bases united with oxy- 
gen; and strange as it may appear to the uninitiated, 
the dark blue limestone, massive granite, and sparkling 
chrystal, may be reduced to a metal combined with ox- 
ygen. ‘The difference between a pure metal and an 
earth, in regard to their external characters, is so great, 
that at first we find some difficulty in conceiving how 
metallic matter can have formed beds, veins, and nu- 
merous granular deposits in the solid rocks that forms 
the crust of the earth; but when, as has been already 
stated, chemistry shows us the composition of these 
rocks, and the soils they form to be metallic, the subject 
appears no longer difficult to comprehend. 

Metals are found in the oldest rocks of our earth in 
various forms. Of these iron is the most abundant, 
being found in association with earths in almost all 
rocks that are not white; and to its presence they most 
generally owe their color, whether it be red, brown, or 
black. The other metals rarely occur chemically com- 
bined with rocks, but are found forming large beds be- 
tween earthy strata, or veins that intersect rocks verti- 
cally, or nearly so, or scattered in grains or irregular 
pieces. Except gold and platina, metals rarely occur 
in their pure state, but are generally chemically com- 
bined with either sulphur, oxygen, or acids, and in this 
condition are called ores, but when pure are named na- 
tive metals; as native, or virgin gold, iron, copper, &c. 

The two classes of rocks which have been described, 
frequently contain metallic substances, profusely dis- 
seminated through them. When this is the case, the 
whole rock is worked as a mine. This, however, does 
not commonly occur. In the tin mines, in Cornwall, 


in England, to which it is probable the Pheenicians'| 
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| sailed for that metal, it is sometimes found thus dissem- 
‘eae but js generally in the vicinity of a vein of the 
ore. This is also the case with the lead ores in the 
western part of the United States, in the silver mines 
of Mexico, and elsewhere. Large masses of ores, es- 
pecially of iron, are sometimes found in rocks; but as 
they are generally produced by the meeting of numer- 
ous veins, or are parts of beds that are greatly enlarged, 
they may be described with beds and veins. Some 
metallic ores occur in the form of regular strata, alter- 
nating with other rocks. This is frequently the case 
with iron ore, which alternates with coal, coal-shale, 
and sand-stone, and often forms beds of considerable 
thickness between gneiss, mica slate, and slate. 

When beds of metallic matter swell out irregularly 
to a considerable thickness, they form masses of ore 
which sometimes attain the magnitude of small moun- 
tains. Such are those of Sweden, Norway, some in 
Siberia, and others in Missouri and Arkansas. Metal- 
lic veins appear to have been originally fissures, cutting 
through different beds of rock, which have been after- 
wards filled with metallic ores intermixed with other 
mineral matter of a different kind from the rock which 
is intersected. Metallic veins are found principally in 
primary and transition rocks, or in the very lowest of 
the secondary strata, and are frequently separated from 
the rocks they pass through by a thin wall of mineral 
substance, distinct from the rock, and sometimes also 
by a layer of clay on each side of the vein. The same 
substance which forms the outer coat of the vein is fre- 
quently intermixed with the ore, or forms layers, alter- 
nating with it. This is termed the matrix, gangue, or 
vein-stone. When the metal is chemically combined 
with any other substance, the latter is termed a miner- 
alizer, and the termination ref to the mineralizer ex- 
presses the compound. Thus sulphur and lead are 
termed sulphuret of lead. When, however, an acid 
and metal are combined the termination a/e expresses 
the union; as, carbonic acid and copper form the ore 
called carbonate of copper. In the case of the ore and 
vein-stone occurring in an alternating form, it would 
appear as though they had been formed over each other 
on the sides of the vein, at various periods, until they 
ultimately met and filled up the fissure. Sometimes 
the ore extends in a compact mass from one side of 
the vein to the other. This is generally the case in the 
lead mines of Missouri, Iowa, &c., &c. 

Druses are cavities which not unfrequently occur in 
veins, and are beautifully lined with chrystals of the 
most perfect forms. Metallic veins often divide and 
unite again, and separate into small branches called 
strings. Veins are seldom rich at the surface, but be- 
come richer as they descend, and at greater depths be- 
come poorer again, so as not to be worth working. 
No instances have been found, however, of a vein en- 
tirely giving out. In Europe, the mines are carried on 
at considerable depths; thus in the Dalcoath mine, in 
Cornwall, England, copper and tin are found in con- 
siderable quantities at the depth of 1368 feet. The 








deepest mine in England is the Ecton, in Staffordshire, 
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and is 1416 feet—the deepest in Europe, or indeed in| 
the world, is one at Trutenburg, in Bohemia, which is| 
3000 feet below the surface. In Europe metallic veins) 
frequently contain different ores at different depths;| 
thus, in Saxony, iron, copper, cobalt, and silver ores} 
succeed each other. In France there are some mines| 
which contain copper ore in the lowest part, next sil-| 
ver ore, and above that iron. In Cornwall sulphuret | 
of zine frequently abounds in the upper parts of veins, | 
which, as they descend, become rich in copper—the| 
zinc rarely continuing to any considerable depth. In| 
the United States, and especially in the lead, iron, and! 
copper mines, of the southwest, west, and northwest, 
the veins are generally filled with a single metallic ore. | 
The thickness of veins, and the quantity and quality | 
of the ores they contain, vary in every mine. Some 
veins are only a few inches wide, others are several| 
They are also often nar-| 
row in one part and swell out in another; thus, the| 
vein at the Dalcoath mine, before mentioned, varies! 
from two or three feet to forty, and even contracts, in 


some places, to six inches. The vein-stone is quartz, | 


feet or even yards in width, 


in which are imbedded masses of sulphuret of copper. 1 


The direction in which veins run is not regular. In| 


England the principal veins generaily run nearly east || 


and west, and northeast and southwest, but are frequent- 
ly undulated and waved from straight lines. The most 


powerful are more regular in their course than smaller | 
Where two veins in the same district of coun-| 


ones. 
try are parallel to each other, their contents are similar, | 
but where they run in different directions their contents 
vary. Molina, in his history of Chili, mentions a sil-| 
ver vein at Uspalata, in the Andes, which is nine feet | 
in thickness throughout its whole length, and has been | 
traced ninety miles; while several branches shoot out| 
from it into the neighboring mountains to the distance 
of thirty miles. 

Particular metallic ores are peculiar to certain rocks; 
thus, tin ore occurs in granite and some kinds of slate, 
but has never been found in limestone. 
are often associated together; thus, lead and zinc fre- 
quently occur in the same vein, but in different quanti- 
ties. The same metal, in various combinations, is 
found in one vein; thus, native copper, sulphuret of 
copper, carbonate of copper, sulphate of copper, and 
copper combined with lead and iron, frequently occur 
together in the same mine. 

Metallic ores, in rounded fragments, and grains of 
native metals, are frequently found in the sands of riv- 
ers. ‘They have been separated from the rocks in which | 
they were imbedded by their disentegration or decom- | 
position, and have been carried to the places where | 
found by the action of running waters, either in the 
course of their ordinary action, or through the medium 
of torrents and inundations, or probably by both causes. 
Gold and platina, being indestructible by the action of 
air, water, or any single mineral acid, remain for ages 
unchanged in the form of minute grains. The oxide 
of tin is a heavy and hard mineral, and, owing to its 
weight and indestructibility, is frequently found in the 


Certain ores 








sands of rivers, or on the sea shore, sometimes in con- 
siderable quantities, and is separated from the alluvial 
soil, or sand and pebbles, by directing streams of water 
over it; hence, such works are termed stream-works. 
The following rocks most commonly contain the 
metals specified with them. Iron is found in all rocks. 
It is the most useful and most extensively disseminated 
metal in the earth. Nota rock, and but few minerals, 
but owe their color to its presence. It enters, also, con- 
siderably into the composition of soils, and under chem- 
/ical combinations adds beauty to the fragrant rose, the 
| modest violet, and, in short, helps to clothe the garden, 
| lawn, and wood, with their lovely robes; and still fur- 
ther, lends its richness to the blushing cheek and rosy 
|lip of human beauty. Gold, silver, copper, antimony, 
arsenic, lead, zinc, and manganese, are all found in 
primitive and transition rocks. Tin is found in granite, 
| gneiss, mica slate, and slate—nickel, bismuth, and cobalt 
|in primary mountains, except limestone and trap rocks— 
mercury in slate, limestone, and sometimes in coal stra- 








| ta—platina, and the recently discovered metals, palla- 


dium, rhodium, osmium, and iridium, are to be found 
only in the sands of rivers, 

The transition, as well as the primitive rocks, afford 
conclusive evidences of design and benevolence, in their 
adaptation to the necessities of a world of civilized be- 
ings. First, in their mineral composition and arrange- 
ment—clay slate being a compound of alumine or clay, 
silex and iron, in extremely small particles, combined 
together in such manner as to be capable of very accu- 
rate cleavage into lamine, or plates, of greater or less 
lustre, in proportion to its components, afford the sever- 
al varieties of paving, roof, and drawing slates, so ex- 
ceedingly useful to man. The greywacke being also a 
series of rocks formed from the more or less water- 
worn debris of older rocks, contribute much to the 
pleasures of taste in the noble structures which the ar- 
chitectural genius of man so often finds necessary to 
erect for his gratification, necessity, or to commemorate 
the noble deeds of his fellow man, and thus hand down 
his memory to ages yet unborn, as a stimulus for them 
to honorable, patriotic, and benevolent enterprises. But 
this formation is of still further utility in the economy 
of the world. Many of its rocks are of a soft texture, 
and decompose, or are loosely aggregated, and fall to 
pieces by the action of the elements. These disente- 
grating, and uniting in proper situations, with the de- 
composed slate beneath, help considerably in the forma- 
tion of a fruitful soil, to bless the husbandman with 
rich abundance, as a recompense for the sweat of his 
brow. ‘The various beds of the transition limestone 
are also highly beneficial, as many of them are suffi- 
ciently hard and compact to form good building stone, 
while others abounding in imbedded specimens of en- 
crinites, trilobites, corallines, and other fossils, (which 
may be hereafter described,) are still sufficiently com- 
pact to receive a good polish and furnish beautiful speci- 
mens of nature’s perfect organization, which are often 
used as mantle-pieces, table tops, and occupy distin- 
guished places in the collection of the naturalist, who, 
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by their means, is enabled to demonstrate the perfection, 
beauty, and benevolence of their modes of structure. 
The transition limestone also, when disintegrated into 
small grains, aids very materially in the formation of a 
good soil, which argument will be treated upon more 
largely when speaking of the superimposed soil of the 
earth. 

Another argument in favor of benevolent design is 
the angle of inclination at which they cut the horizon, 
and repose upon their primitive brethren. While the 
primary are elevated often to an angle of from 75° to 85°, 
or sometimes even perpendicular, the transition rocks 
rarely range above or below 10° to 45°, It is true, 
when associated immediately with an elevated and steep 
member of the primitive, they occasionally rise to a 
higher angle, but such cases are not numerous. Now, 
had these rocks been elevated at the angle of the prim- 
itive, the surface of the earth composed of the out-| 
cropped edges of both classes, would have been so ex-| 
ceedingly rugged as to have afforded neither soil for 
the growth of plants, nor would it have been possible 
to have got possession of their mineral or metallic 
wealth. ‘These would have been closed treasures, and 
therefore entirely unavailable and useless to man. On 
the other hand, had these rocks reposed in an horizon- 
tal position on the primary, the sides of the latter rocks 
not being covered with verdure, would have made that} 
portion of our earth unfit for the residence of man;| 
and the transition class lying horizontally beneath the | 
superincumbent secondary, tertiary, alluvial, and dilu- 
vial rocks, it would have been impossible for him to have | 
penetrated into them for beneficial purposes. The 
present, then, it is evident, is the only appropriate posi- | 
tion in which they could have been placed, to accom-| 
plish the various purposes of affording a somewhat| 
gradual slope to the various mountain axes through the 
world, which are all primary, and of disclosing their 
hidden wealth. 

Thus it invariably is, that when man first looks at 
nature she seems disordered and in confusion; but when 
he investigates her more closely, he finds order arising 
from chaos, that which was crooked becomes straight, 
and he gives expression to the conviction of his mind 








in the inimitable language of poetic melody— 


“ God moves in a mysterious way, 

His wonders to perform ; 

He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm. 

Deep in unfathomable mines 
Of never failing skill, 

He treasures up his bright designs, 
And works his sovereign will.” 


8B Otro 


“ Mvucu may be done in those little shreds and patches 
of time, which every day produces, and which most men 
throw away, but which nevertheless will make at the end 
of it, no small deduction from the life of man. Cicero 
has termed them infercisiva tempora, and the ancients | 
were not ignorant of their value; nay, it was not unu- 
sual with them either to compose or to dictate, while 








under the operation of rubbing after the bath.” 
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Original. 


ERIE AND ITS DEAD. 


WRITTEN UPON THE LAKE, 


O, Erie! dark Erie! 
What aileth thee now, 
So solemn and sadly 
Thy waves murmur low? 
What meaneth it, wild one, 
That thus mid thy roar 
Such wailing is heard 
On thy storm-beaten shore? 


Ah! vainly we question; 
Though mighty and strong, 

Thou knowest no malice— 
Thou dreamest no wrong; 

And though we thus dread thee, 
Stern “agent of power,” 

The arm that hath form’d thee 
Can crush in an hour. 


Yet could we but measure 
Thy ocean of blue, 
And seize on the treasure 
Thou hidest from view, 
What bosoms, late throbbing 
With anguish untold, 
Would seek for their lov’d ones, 
Though lifeless and cold. 


There many are sleeping, 
Forgetful of all— 

They heed not the mourners, 
Nor list to their call; 

For hush’d is their slumber 
Beneath the rough surge— 

The storm spirit mournfully 
Whispers their dirge. 


We may not unbosom 
That wide-grasping grave— 
We may not recover 
The lost from the wave; 
Yet still it behooves us 
All meekly to say, 
That “He who hath given 
Hath taken away.” 


Roll on, ye deep waters! 
In triumph roll on! 
In a few fleeting years 
Will thy glory be gone. 
Then, when thy abyss 
All uncover’d shall be, 
The dead, again living, 
Shall triumph o’er thee. 
Mary De Forest. 


“Prarse, when too dearly lov’d, or warmly sought, 
Enfeebles all internal strength of thought.” 
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PHRENOLOGY. 


RY DR. THOMSON. 
Punrenoxocy deserves at least a cursory attention. 
It has excited much interest in Europe and America. 
It numbers among its teachers many distinguished phi- 
losophers, and has attracted to its halls thousands of 
disciples. It is a frequent topic of discourse in every 





circle; it has enlarged our vocabulary, and has contri- | 
buted many valuable discoveries to anatomy, physiol- | 
ogy, and metaphysics. However, therefore, we may | 
regard the science, whether as true or false, harmless or| 


| 
dangerous, if we would pass for persons of general in-| 
telligence, it behooves us to direct some inquiry to the | 
subject. Moreover, if it be well founded, it will doubt- 
less reward its cultivators; and if its deductions are | 
unwarranted, we shall confer a favor upon society by | 
exposing its fallacies. | 

The treatment with which phrenology met, at its, 
first announcement, both in this country and Europe, | 
was unjust, and disgraceful to the age. It was held up| 
to scorn and derision, and was characterized by every | 
epithet of reproach which the vocabulary of contempt | 
and wit could furnish. Even its amiable advocates 
were subjects of ridicule and persecution. Far be it! 
from me thus to treat any system, or its teachers. One| 
might suppose that the world had learned a lesson, from | 
the opposition to Columbus and to Copernicus, and the, 
persecutions of Galileo, and the martyrdom of Servetus. | 

Ignorance and intelligence combine to oppose inno-| 
vation both in science and religion; but surely this is| 
not accordant either with prudence or the spirit of Chris- | 
tianity. If an innovation be pernicious, or an alledged | 
discovery be unfounded, the better way is, to examine | 
it calmly and carefully, and expose its danger or fallacy | 
in the spirit of kindness. By opposition we give it| 
undue importance, and multiply, instead of diminish, | 
the number of its disciples. 

I do not pretend to offer any thing new on this sub- 
ject. My design is, briefly and candidly, to review the | 
outlines of the science, and to offer such inferential sug- 
gestions as may occur to my mind. 

Phrenology is a modern science. Its founder, Dr. | 
Gall, was born in the year of our Lord 1757; and his | 
excellent disciple, and coadjutor, Dr. Spurzheim, in the | 
following year. Dr. Gall commenced that train of ob- | 
servation and reflection which led to the formation of | 
his favorite hypothesis, in early life. He is said to have | 
observed that a fellow student, who was remarkable for | 
the memory of language, had prominent eyes; upon ob-| 
serving others noted for the same faculty, he discovered 
in them a similar configuration. From these facts he| 
derived his first ideas in relation to his system, They 
were to Gall what the fall of the apple was to Newton, | 
the “punctum saliens” of all the subsequent monu-| 
ments of his mind. Having matured his system, Gall | 
commenced a course of lectures in Vienna, in 1796. 
At this period he prosecuted his observations and stu- 
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dies with an assiduity and perseverance worthy of the 
richest fruits. While he amused the living, however, 
he alarmed the dying; death, always terrific, appeared 
more horrible to the expiring inhabitant of luxurious 
Vienna, because his fancy painted Dr. Gall in its gloomy 
chambers decapitating its unresisting victims. 
Phrenology spread with considerable rapidity through 
that city, and various other parts of the empire. At 
length, in 1802, the Austrian government issued an 
order prohibiting its further promulgation, upon the 
ground that it was dangerous to religion. This arrange- 
ment may seem strange to us—but soit was. In 1805, 
Gall and Spurzheim set out together, from Vienna, to 
travel and lecture. The new science was at first well 
received in France, particularly among the elité of its 
versatile, volatile metropolis; but it soon excited the 
jealousy of the Government. It attracted the notice 
of the Institute, was examined by a commission ap- 
pointed for that purpose, and received a considerable 
check from its masterly report. The influence of this 
Report may be conceived, when it is stated that Cuvier 
stood at the head of the commission by whom it was 
drafted. Gall, however, not discouraged, settled in 
Paris, and prosecuted his studies with ardor; but Spur- 
zheim departed to spread the principles of the science 
abroad. He went from Paris to London, where he was 
favorably received, and lectured with considerable suc- 
cess. The distinguished anatomist and surgeon, Aber- 
nethy, then in the zenith of his glory, although he did 
not adopt the science, yet entertained an opinion favor- 
able to the labors of Spurzheim. From London, Dr. 
S. went to Edinburgh, where he met with opposition 
from Dr. Gordon. This circumstance, however, re- 
dounded to his credit; for Dr. G. assailed him ona 
point where he was not vulnerable. It was in relation 
to the structure of the brain, and Dr. S. demonstrated 
the correctness of his statements in Dr. G.’s dissecting- 
room, to the satisfaction of his own pupils. Dr. Spur- 
zheim paid a second visit to Edinburgh, which, also, was 
rendered unpleasant by an altercation with Sir William 
Hamilton. This celebrated phrenologist visited the 
United States in August, 1823, and died at Boston, 
November 16, of the same year. Whatever we may 
think of the system, it is impossible to withhold our 
admiration of the man. He was the author of many 
valuable works, the chief of which are his Physical Ed- 
ucation, Phrenology and Physiognomy on Phrenologi- 
cal Principles. He was temperate in his habits, and 
had a perfect command of his appetites and passions. 
It is said that he frequently retired hungry from a festi- 
val, because he could find no dish sufficiently simple 
for him. His intellect was of the highest order, and 
his heart was cast in the finest mold. His attachments 
were strong and permanent. He married an amiable 
widow lady of Paris; in the selection of whom, as his 
companion, he is said to have been influenced by the 
fact, that her life had been made up of a series of mis- 
fortunes. He considered that severe dispensations of 
Providence were necessary to develop the best feelings 
of the heart. He had enlarged conceptions of the Di- 
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vine Being, and had learned to regard all the events of 
the universe as under his immediate control, and as in- 
dicative of Almighty goodness, and promotive of gen- 
eral good. He did not, however, exclude the idea of 
human accountability, but believed that every event was 
the result of a wise law working out the designs of in- 
finite wisdom and benevolence. Hence the prayer upon 
his heart and tongue was, “Father, thy will, not mine, 
be done.” 

Such is a brief history of the founders of phrenolo- 
gy. I proceed to notice the outlines of the science. 

The name is derived from two Greek words, (¢piv, 
the mind, and dszec, a discourse,) and imports the sci- 
ence of mind, A better term, and one which has been 
proposed by phrenologists as a substitute, is craniology ; 
for it certainly concerns itself primarily with the cra- 
nium. 

Formerly philosophers examined the manifestations 
of the mind, and in doing this each made his own con- 
sciousness the standard. It must be conceded that they 
were far from agreeing. Phrenology proposes to ex- 
hibit the powers, and to name, and bound, and describe 
the organs. It leaves to metaphysicians the examina- 
tion of the essence of mind, and confines itself to the 
instruments and modes of mental manifestation, and 
the laws which regulate them. It affirms that the brain 
is the organ of mind—that whatever the mind may be, 
it manifests itself through physical organs—that the 
brain is not a single organ, but a congeries of organs— 
that in proportion to the size of the brain (ceteris pari- 
bus) is the power of the mind; and in proportion to 
the relative size of the organ, so its power—that these 
organs are double—that each hemisphere of the brain 
(for it is divided /ongitudinally by a membrane) has 
organs corresponding to the other. (So that it is pos- 
sible, I suppose, for a man to be asleep on one side, and 
awake on the other; or for one side of a man’s head 
to be sane, while the other is non compos.) These dif- 
ferent organs are supposed to act as other physical or- 
gans; so that they may be regarded as glands like the 
liver or the pancreas; and the desires and thoughts as 
the secretions of the gland, to be classed with the bile 
or the saliva. 

Physiologists have divided the secretions into three 
classes, Viz., excrementitious, recrementitious, and ex- 
cremento-recrementitious. Should phrenology be estab- 
lished, there need be no alteration of this classification 
to accommodate the new intruders upon the domain 
of the products of secretion—for surely some thoughts 
are worthy to be retained; some are of the mixed class, 
and others (not a few) are worthy to be thrown to Clo- 
acina, 

I have already remarked, that phrenology has intro- 
duced a number of new words. To this, however, 
there can be no objection; for if a man discover new 
ideas he is entitled to give them names, otherwise he 
could not express them without circumlocution. Dr. 
S.’s arrangement is comprised in order, genera, and spe- 
cies, as follows: 

Special faculties of the mind. Order I. Feelings, 
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or affective faculties. Genus I. Propensities and de- 
sire to live, alimentiveness. 1. Destructiveness. 2. 
Amativeness, 3. Philoprogenitiveness. 4, Adhesive- 
ness, 5. Inhabitiveness. 6. Combativeness. 7. Se- 
cretiveness. 8, Acquisitiveness. 9. Constructiveness, 

Genus II. Sentiments. 1. Cautiousness, 2, Ap- 
probativeness, 3. Self-esteem. 4. Benevolence. 5. 
Reverence. 6. Firmness. 7. Conscientiousness. 8. 
Hope. 9. Marvelousness. 10. Ideality. 11. Mirth- 
fulness, 12, Imitation. 

Order II. Intellectual faculties. Genus I. 1. Ex- 
ternal senses. 2. Voluntary motion—feeling, taste, 
hearing, smell, sight. 

Genus II. Perceptive faculties—individuality, con- 
figuration, size, weight, resistance, color, locality, order, 
calculation, eventuality, time, tune, artificial language. 

Genus III. Reflective faculties—comparison, causal- 
ity. 

This is not precisely the classification of Dr. Gall. 
It is probably a great improvement upon the latter. 
Dr. G., for instance, gave to the organ of acquisitive- 
ness, the name of theft; to that of veneration, the name 
of religion; to that of destructiveness, the name of 
murder. Dr. 8S. maintained that the first did not uni- 
formly give a propensity to steal—that its direction de- 
pends on the other faculties, and leads some to acquire 
knowledge; others, fame; others, wealth. He taught 
that the organ of religion did not lead us to worship 
God, but to veneration in general. It was found that 
Voltaire, and other infidels, had this organ in no small 
dimensions. So the organ of murder, according to his 
views, gives a tendency to destroy, and its object will 
be determined by the size and influence of other organs. 
Dr. Fisk had this organ large, and yet could not kill a 
worm without suffering pain. A phrenologist told him 
his destructiveness was all directed against Calvinism. 
This presents the science in a less objectionable phase. 
Dr. Combe, the most popular writer on phrenology, 
and the author from whom the public generally derive 
their ideas of this science, has made some trifling alter- 
ations on Spurzheim’s classifications. For instance, 
he has substituted the name of wonder, for that of mar- 
velousness; veneration, for reverence; and wit, for 
mirthfulness; and has divided the sentiments into two 
species, viz., sentiments common to man and the lower 
animals, and sentiments proper to man. 

To the believer in phrenology this arrangement of 
the faculties presents a melancholy fact, indicative at 
once of our earthly tendency, and heavenly origin, and 
in harmony with our systems of theology. It is this: 
that three-fourths of the faculties have relation to the 
present life, while the residue, on/y, are made with re- 
ference to that which is to come. The moralist who 
wishes to satisfy himself of man’s natural tendency to 
good, and his sufficiency to accomplish the end of his 
creation, devoid of supernatural aid, will find no proof 
of his theory in the science of phrenology—if this sci- 
ence be true, the doctrine of human depravity is inscri- 
bed, by the finger of God, in solid capitals, upon every 
/human head: The infidel may, upon superficial ex- 
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amination, think that phrenology is totally at variance 
with religion; but upon more thorough investigation 
he will perceive that he has fallen into error, Why is 
there an organ of hope, if there be no future good on 
which (overleaping the grave) this organ may fix? 
Why an organ of veneration, if there be no object of 
worship? or of marvelousness, if there be no invisible 
realities which demand our faith? 

It is not my design to exhibit in detail the evidences 
which are adduced in support of this system. I wil! 
merely glance at the ground on which it is predicated. 
It is affirmed that as we ascend the scale of animated 
nature, we perceive a gradual enlargement of the ence- 
phalic mass, and find that each new organ that presents 
itself brings with it a specific faculty—that the mind 
may be diseased in one sentiment or faculty, constitu- 
ting monomania, and that dissections in the hospitals 
in this country and Europe, show that in such cases 
there is lesion of the organ alledged to be appropriated 
to the perverted sentiment, or function, 

It must be admitted that their analysis of mind com- 
mends itself as simple and beautiful. It may be repre- 
sented thus: 1. Sensations. These are internal and 
external, and are produced by irritations of the physi- 
cal organs, transmitted to the brain, and make known 
to the mind the wants and relations of the animal econ- 
omy. Some of them are indispensable to man’s phy- 
sical existence, and are so strong as to force the will to 
act. 2. Perceptions. These are produced by the re- 
petitions of the sensations in the central organ. 3, Sen- 
timents, passions, or moral faculties. Some of them 
are necessary to man as a social and religious being, 
while others the brutes possess in common with our- 
selves. Lastly. Intellectual faculties. ‘These elevate 
man above the animal, enable him to acquire and trans- 
mit knowledge, and will, if properly cultivated, prepare 
him for that ulterior state of existence to which he was 
destined. ‘This chain is intimately connected. With- 
out sensations we could have no perceptions; without 
perceptions we could have no ideas; without ideas we 
could exert neither judgment, memory, nor imagination. 
We may remark, in passing, that it is a law of the ani- 
mal economy, that the more an organ is exercised the 
more it is liable to disease. Hence we find the most 
common form of mental alienation, is hallucination, or 
delirium—in which the sensations are disordered, or 
rather, in which the perceptions obliterate the sensa- 
tions. The sentiments are next in order liable to de- 
rangement, in its various forms. Lastly, the intellec- 
tual powers are rarely deranged, scarce ever destroyed. 
I have seen but one case of fatuity, and but one of idiot- 
ism. The former differs from the latter in some par- 
ticulars. But to return from this digression : 

It may be inquired, what benefits are to result from 
phrenology, if it be true? To this it is replied, no 
truth can be unimportant. It has been proposed to 
employ it in directing the education of the young, and 
in determining the choice of pursuits. Every individ- 
ual is aware that immense evil results from the misdi- 
rection of the young; and scarce any one can look 








around, without being convinced that many men are 
ruined in consequence of an unfortunate selection of 
employment. In civil and criminal legislation, and in 
the science of politics; in the higher departments of 
morals and religion, phrenology may be of value, if it 
be what its disciples aver. ‘The primary and principal 
use, however, to which it has been adapted, is the ascer- 
tainment of our own, and our neighbor’s character; 
and this has done more to bring the science into dis- 
credit than any thing else. It has been supposed that 
this is the only purpose to which it can be applied. It 
is not considered that we should not stop at the gratifi- 
cation of useless curiosity, but ascend to the secondary 
and more important results. It is, however, in its ap- 
plication to physiognomy that it is usually presented to 
the public, and it must be admitted that this is its more 
interesting aspect to a superficial observer. 

We instinctively form an opinion of a man the mo- 
ment we see him. The avidity with which the vulgar 
pry into the characters of others as well as their own, 
is manifest from their attention to the chiromancy of 
gypsies, &c., &c., which have characterized them in 
every age. Physiognomy was one of the earliest of 
the sciences, and received attention from the most illus- 
trious sages of antiquity. It signifies in its ordinary 
acceptation, the study of the external signs of mental 
and moral qualities. It embraces two classes of indica- 
tions, viz., those dependant on configuration and organ- 
ization, and those resulting from gestures and motions. 
The former proclaim capacities of action, the latter in- 
dicate powers in action. The first belongs to the prov- 
ince of physiognomy, strictly speaking; the latter con- 
stitute pathognomy, or natural language. 

Aristotle, the father of this science, viz., physiogno- 
my, and whose works have never been surpassed, main- 
tained that signs of moral and intellectual qualities 
might be discovered in the whole body. In the study 
of physiognomy he surveyed the whole creation, and 
expected to find harmony between physical and affec- 
tive characteristics throughout. The man possessed of 
slender frame, small muscular system, fine hair, delicate 
skin, light blue eye, feeble voice, he would pronounce 
to possess the timidity and vivacity of the hare; while 
he who had large frame, correspondent muscles, coarse 
skin, strong voice, and stately walk, he would set down 
as one characterized by the courage and generosity of 
the lion. This system was for many years received with- 
out dispute among the learned, but at length sunk into 
neglect. It was revived by Lavater in France during 
the last century, and under the hands of its modern 
champion, assumed an interesting aspect, and was found 
capable of fascinating courts and commonalty both in 
England and on the continent of Europe, for many 
years. Its many inaccuracies gradually weakened its 
influence upon the public mind, and at length it was 
given up. Shortly after it ceased to excite attention, 
the system of Gall came before the world, It had the 
merit of being the product of observation and scientific 
research, and presented itself to the intelligent in an 
attractive garb, Ancient philosopby had always sup- 
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posed that the soul was not equally diffused throughout 
the body, but that it was concentrated upon one, or a 
few organs. The moral sentiments were generally dis-| 
tributed among the viscera of the abdomen. The sen- 
tient soul was located in the brain by Pythagoras, who 
was foHowed in this by Plato, and Galen, and Haller, 
those great lights in physiology. ‘T'o this opinion Aris- 
totle did not assent. He placed the soul in the heart. 
Van Helmont differing from all previous inquirers, fixed 
upon the stomach as the peculiar organ of the mind. 
Drelincourt fixed it in the cerebellum, the posterior part 
of the brain; while Des Cartes, a man of great genius 
and rich fancy, an original inquirer, but a visionary 
philosopher, adopted the strange supposition that the 
pineal gland was the seat of the soul. He probably 
was led to this conjecture in consequence of the loca- 
tion of this honored little structure. It is about the 
size of a small pea, seated in tae brain, in a little bony 
depression which has been compared to a Turkish sad- 
dle. Moreover, two tender membranous threads extend 
from it towards the interior of the brain, which a warm 
fancy might easily convert into the reins with which it 
might be supposed that this little driver could direct 
the chariot of the mind. Physiologists had generally 
agreed, before phrenology was proposed, that the brain 
(embracing the contents of the cranium) was the organ 
most intimately concerned in the function of intellec-'| 
tion. Sir Charles Bell had announced his wonderful | 
discoveries in relation to the nervous system, by which 
it was demonstrated that the spinal marrow contained 
three columns of medullary matter on each side, and 
that each column was the seat of a peculiar power. 
The nerves given off by the anterior part, conferring 
sensation; those sent from the posterior part, voluntary 
motion; while a third class, given off by the middle 
column, combined to form with others sent down from 
the brain, the great sympathetic nerve which presides 
over the functions of nutrition, digestion, respiration, 
and circulation. These discoveries afford a very strong 
analogical proof of the truth of phrenology. 

This science teaches that the brain is constituted of 
separate organs, that these are ceteris paribus, possessed 
of powers proportionate to their size—that the external 
head affords an accurate indication of the development 
of the cerebral organs—that the intellectual faculties 
are located in the anterior and lower part of the brain, 
the moral sentiments on the upper anterior portion; 
the faculties which we possess in common with brutes 
in the posterior, lower, and lateral portions; and that 
certain faculties which tend to strengthen all the others, 
are seated around the crown. In examining the head, 
the phrenologist endeavors first to ascertain its size; he 
next proceeds to determine the relative size of the va- 
rious regions of the head; and lastly, the developments 
of the different parts of each region, and the propor- 
tionate size of the organs to each other. In accom- 
plishing this object, it is customary, after ascertaining 
the general size of the head, to divide it into two re- 
gions by a line drax:n from the orifice of the ear up- 











ward to the vertex. The part anterior to this line is 
1 


denominated the coronal, and that posterior to it, the 
occipital region; if the former predominate over the 
latter, we are furnished with one ground for a favorable 
opinion. Before passing from the profile view, the 
phrenologist notices the vertical and the antero-poste- 
rior diameters. A line is then drawn from the middle 
of the forehead to the hinder part of the occiput, which 
divides the head into an upper and a lower apartment, 
if you will so term them, which have been denomina- 
ted respectively the coronal and basilar regions; if the 
former predominate, he has another favorable indica- 
tion. Another line is drawn from the angle of the eye 
vertically, and parallel with the first one described, with 
a view to ascertain the development of the intellectual 
organs, and to compare the perceptive with the reflec- 
tive faculties. Finally, the phrenologist attends to the 
lateral diameter of the head, in order that by a compar- 
ison of its heighth and breadth he may know the pro- 
portion which the upward parts bear to the lateral. 
The predominance of the former over the latter affords 
another reason for pronouncing the subject’s head good. 

If now the student suppose that he is supplied with 
an accurate measure of intellectual power, and an infal- 
lible guide of innate propensity, he is very much mis- 
taken. 

1, Allowing all that phrenology claims, in the exam- 
ination of capacities and propensions, a variety of pro- 
perties must be taken into view, besides the size and 
configuration of the cranium. ‘Temperament must al- 
ways be taken into account. Temperament refers to 
the mixture of the primary elements of the physical 
constitution. Hippocrates, the father of medicine, was 
the first who directed attention to this subject. His 
theory partook of the character of the science of his 
day, and was founded on what physicians term the 
Hunecral Pathology. He made four simple tempera- 
ments, and as many compound ones; but taught that 
in each individual, the temperament was liable to varia- 
tion. Galen, less observant than theoretical, less pro- 
found than brilliant, poor in the means that convince, 
but rich in those that please, modified the theory of his 
master, and clothed it in a more attractive dress. He 
also divided temperaments into four classes, viz., the 
sanguineous, in which the blood predominates; the bil- 
ious, in which bile predominates; the phlegmatic, occa- 
sioned by a superabundance of phlegm; and the mel- 
ancholic, in which black bile prevails. Each of these 
temperaments was said to give a tendency to particular 
diseases, and to be associated with particular capacities 
and dispositions. Thus, sensuality and memory were 
ascribed to the sanguine, profound and intrepid thought 
to the bilious. While phrenology denies that mental 
or moral characteristics are predicable of particular tem- 
peraments, she nevertheless regards the latter as indica- 
ting different degrees of activity in the bodily organs. 
As this subject is often alluded to, it may not be amiss 
to show in what manner the temperaments may be dis- 
tinguished. The sanguine is indicated by chestnut hair, 
blue eyes, plumpness, full and frequent pulse, an ani- 
mated expression, great susceptibility to external im- 
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pressions, a restless disposition to exertion, combined 
with perpetual energy. The subject is the man for ac- 


tion. Black hair, black eyes, brown skin, rigid mus-| 


cles, prominent features, proclaim the bilious tem- 
perament, which is associated with considerable func- 
tional energy and general activity. The external signs 
of the lymphatic temperament, are pale, flabby skin, 
fair hair, light blue eyes, soft muscles, feeble pulse. 
These are indications of weakness of body and mind. 
This is the man who seems to say on all occasions, “I 
am in no particular hurry.” The nervous or melan- 


cholic temperament is proclaimed by fine thin hair, del-| 
icate health, general emaciation, smallness of the mus- | 


cles, celerity of movement in body and in mind, exqui- 
site sensibility, vivid thought. When you open the 
door upon her ladyship, she cries, “O shut that door, 
the draft wi!l kill me;” and if some trifling accident 
occur, she exclaims, “O heavens, I shall die.” 

The simple temperaments are rarely met with; two 
or more are generally conjoined. The temperaments 
described, are those of which physicians usually speak ; 
and although the division originated in manifest and 
exploded error, yet, whatever may be the occult causes 
of physical differences, they do exist, and: we believe 
they are connected with the characteristics we have de- 
scribed. Now, although a man might have a head as 
fine as that of Luther or Shakspeare, if he had the lym- 
phatic temperament, we should not expect him under 
anv circumstances to defy the Pope, burst the chains 
of religious bondage “which bind a nation, or produce 
the plays of the father of English poetry; nor should 
we expect one of the nervous temperament, what- 
ever the size of his cranium, to cross the Alps as Na- 
poleon, and undertake the subjugation of the world. 
On the other hand, a man with ordinary brain, and ex- 
cellent temperament, may be expected to surmount ob- 
stacles, and achieve wonders. Another circumstance 
to be taken into account in estimating the power of the 
mind, is the influence of other organs besides the brain. 
The size of the heart, for example, is no inconsiderable 
circumstance. Some very important dispositions de- 
pend upon it. It has often been remarked that the 
courage of an animal is connected with the size of this 
organ. Courage is in a great degree dependant upon a 
consciousness of strength. We instinctively shrink 
from combat when nature advises us of our inability to 
struggle with the assailant. Now the consciousness 
of physical strength arises from that glow of pleasant 
feeling, which a healthful and vigorous action of the 
organs diffuses over the system, and this depends greatly 
upon the state of the circulation. ‘The eagle has a lar- 
ger heart in proportion to his body than any oti:er ani- 
mal, and he is the most courageous. It has often been 
remarked that the most daring men aresmall. Buona- 
parte and Cesar were below the middle stature. This 
might be expected. The difference in the size of men 
is not in the internal organs, chiefly, but in the extrem- 
ities. Now, as hearts are generally of the same size, 
and as the heart of a small man has less territory to 
supply than that of a large man, we may expect in the 
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former more rapidity of the circulation, and consequent- 
ly, more activity of all the organs. 

Remarks on this head might be extended; but I shall 
make but one additional observation of this kind. I 
refer to the influence of the thyroid gland, when ina 
state of disease. This is a small gland in the neck, 
which most of us have seen enlarged so as to constitute 
the “full neck,’’ which deforms so many ladies in the 
western counties of Pennsylvania. Although in our 
country this disease does not produce any injurious in- 
fluence upon the mind; yet in the Alps, where it pre- 
vails to a greater extent, and where in some cases the 
gland descends down to the knees, it usually produces, 
without impairing the function of any other organ, a 
state of imbecility which often terminates in complete 
idiocy. Let the phrenologist examine the head of one 
of these Cretans of good temperament, and find his de- 
velopments to be fine, would he not be misled? 

3. The state of health materially influences the con- 
dition of the mind. Disease of the liver has a tenden- 
cy to produce sombre contemplations and gloomy fore- 
bodings. Its subject anticipates the most disastrous 
result to every enterprise, converses constantly about 


his afflictions and misfortunes, or the grave, on whose. 


margin he fancies himself to tread. Let him be sub- 
jected to the examinaticn of phrenology, andif he have 
large organs of wit and hope, she will pronounce him 
mirthful and happy. But will her oracle be received? 

Suppose, on the other hand, one who is defective in 
those organs which are said to diffuse joy over the 
spirit, and who has unfortunately fallen into the hands 
of that monster which preys peculiarly upon the fairest 
of the fair, to subject herself to the examination of the 
phrenologist who confines himself exclusively to the 
cerebral developments. Can his decision be relied on? 
No. The victim of consumption, whatever the relative 
developments of her cranium, goes to the chambers of 
death like the ancient sacrifices, that were led to the 
altars crowned with garlands—joyous and heedless, In 
defiance of warning, she spreads before herself the hours 
of happiness that yet await her. She excites her hopes 
when others despair; smiles when the tyrant plunges 
his dagger in her bosom; sings like the dying swan, 
with her sweetest notes in death; and throws around 
her countenance unwonted loveliness, in giving up the 
ghost. 

4, Phrenclogy appears to be inconsistent with anat- 
omy. There are no divisions of the brain correspond- 
ing to the organs on phrenological charts. True, the 
brain has its divisions—its canals, and depressions, and 
elevations, and foldings; but they have no correspon- 
dence to phrenological organs; indeed, the convolutions 
seem to be at direct variance with it. 

5. It is inconsistent with analogy. This would lead 
us to suppose, that the different organs are separate and 
various, in shape, color, and structure. The gland 
which secretes the bile, is different from that which se- 
cretes the saliva. The instrument of sight is unlike 
that of sound. Might we not suppose that organs va- 
rying as greatly as those of benevolence and destruc- 
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tiveness, would be somewhat different in appearance, 
and in the arrangement of their intimate structure? 
Not more different is the organ which propels the blood 
from that which paints the image of a distant object on 
its inner surface, than is the propensity which leads us 
to destroy, from that which induces us to pity and re- 
lieve. 

6. The highest authority is against phrenology. It 
must be admitted that many anatomists and physiolo- 
gists have given their influence in favor of this science. 
But both in this continent and in Europe, the most au- 
thoritative names are against it. Sir Charles Bell, and 
Sir Astley Cooper, (lately deceased,) the highest au- 
thorities of the age, I believe are both arrayed against 
it. On a question of this kind, it is certainly unwise 
to disregard their opinion. 

7. Granting the propositions of phrenology, there | 
exists an insuperable obstacle to their application. We. 
may be deceived in examining the external head in rela- 
tion to the developments of the brain. In some cases 
the skull is thicker than in others. The cellular sub-| 
stance between the two tables varies in thickness. The | 
soft parts over the skull, particularly the temporal mus-| 
cles, differ very much in size in different individuals. | 
In the forehead, directly over many of the organs of | 
perception and reflection, are two small canals in the | 
bone. In some cases these frontal sinews are so small | 
that you cannot pass the finest cambric needle through. 
them; and in others, a goose-quill may be inserted with-| 
out much difficulty. We might enumerate other sour- | 
ces of fallacy, but surely these are sufficient. I cannot, 
however, forbear to allude to the fact, that the base of | 
the brain cannot be examined. To this it may be re-| 
plied, that the non-exploration of one portion of the 
brain cannot render valueless the information derived 
from an examination of another portion. If the brain 
were like a district of country—if one part exerted no 
direct influence upon the other—then, after having ex- 
plored one half, we might proceed to make a map of it 
without having penetrated into the residue. But the 
organs of the mind (granting a multiplicity) exert a 
constant, powerful, mutual influence upon each other; 
so that it is impossible to obtain a knowledge of the 
capacities or tendencies of any one, without examining 
the influences which its associate organs may exert| 
upon it, whether through sympathy, or dependence or| 
correspondence of function. 

8. We have indubitable evidence that some faculties 
may exist without the organs which phrenology assigns 
to them. Many such facts as the following might be| 
cited : 

Dr. Harrison (now of Cincinnati) has reported a case | 
which occurred in St. Louis some years since. A man) 
received a blow upon the head, in consequence of which | 
an abscess occurred, involving the whole of the organ | 
of firmness. The subject (always noted for decision| 





| 





of character) experienced no diminution of this ele-| 

ment of character from the disease and loss of the organ, | 

which, according to phrenology, was the physical instru-| 

ment, indispensable to its manifestation. 
1 





| other fallacies besides premature generalization. 


These are facts. We presume no one will call in 
question the accuracy, or skill, or veracity of the repor- 
ters. They will stand, and stand eternally, and before 
them true philosophy will humbly bow. 

9. It has long been charged that phrenology is defec- 
tive in many respects. To this, I have seen no satis- 
factory reply. If nature assigns to a lady who has an 
attachment to her children an organ of philoprogeni- 
tiveness, why not give a similar organ to her husband, 
if he happen to have an extraordinary delight in horses, 
or to her son, if he possess a preternatural fondness for 
dogs. 

10, There are many facts which appear to be inex- 
plicable upon the principles of phrenology. Take, for 
example, “conversion.” A man undergoes a complete 
moral change, without experiencing any alteration in 
his bodily organs. He not only leaps at once over the 
territory which separates vice from virtue, and stands 
erect in the sunshine of Divine and human favor; but 
is conscious of an entire revolution in his motives, 
views, purposes, capacities and propensions; he ascends 
from scepticism to faith, from despair to hope, from ha- 
tred to affection, from selfishness to universal benevo- 
lence. Every action, look, expression, evinces to the 
beholder that he is a new man, and lives in a new crea- 
tion. No one pretends that this is insanity, Analogy 
teaches that it is not an evanescent excitement, but a 
permanent influence, which operates upon him. Let 
this then be viewed as a philosophical fact—how can it 
be explained on phrenological principles? 

10, It appears to me that phrenology is guilty of 
hasty generalization. Without pretending to condemn 
it, the inquirer may surely withhold his assent on the 
ground that a sufficient number of facts have not yet 
been accumulated to warrant its deductions. Consid- 
ering it merely as an hypothesis, I have no objection to 
it. I see no impropriety in making it a directory to fu- 
ture observations, to be adopted or abandoned according 
as they shall annul or confirm its postulates. But cer- 
tainly it is not yet established. In some cases a single 
experiment is sufficient to settle a general principle; 
when the elements of the experiment are cognizable to 
the senses—when every circumstance that can influence 
the result may be distinctly subjected to occular inspec- 
tion. But in other, long, and careful, and extensive 
observation, is requisite to justify the deduction of a 
general truth. 

For instance, the winds of heaven cannot be impri- 
soned and subjected to examination. We cannot gain 
a point sufficiently elevated to mark the various circum- 
stances, which may contribute their influence, to any 
particular result. The mind is as etherial as the atmos- 
phere: it comes we know not whence, and goes we 
know not whither. No eye so keen, no intellect so 
profound, as to command a view of the ten thousand 
occult influences which operate upon the mind, to work 
Facts must be accumulated for 
ages, before we can safely draw general deductions in 
Phrenology is liable to 
When 


out any given issue. 


meteorology or metaphysics. 
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we make observations for the purpose of establishing a 
particular hypothesis, we are liable to overlook impor- 
tant facts which have an opposite tendency; or if for- 
ced to survey them, to underrate their value, while we 
magnify the importance of those which seem to lend 
support to the theory. In medicine, in politics, in phi- 
losophy, the most absurd and extravagant theories have 
been suggested in almost every age; and yet, each has 
had its able, its learned, and zealous advocates, and 
each, too, has been competent to appeal to positive facts 
in its support. 

No hypothesis is so absurd, so useless, so shapeless, as 
not to have its centre of gravity, which if supported, 
will sustain its various parts, at least until it meets with 
a disturbing cause. Not one of all the theories now 
found only among the rubbish of exploded fancies, but 
has had its day of triumph. Aristotle, Brown, Lava- 
ter, Des Cartes, Symmes, &c., &c., had their facts, and 
their disciples; attracted general attention; called forth 
advocates, and rallied disciples, by thousands, round 
their standards. 

It is an easy thing for a theorist to hew a prop from 
a quarry, to support his building; but it requires time 
and labor to discover and explore those structures, 
which like the everlasting hills, have been planted by 
the hand of nature. 

Whatever opinion we may form of phrenology or 
physiognomy, we should not be deterred from relying 
upon our own good, sound common sense, rather than 
lips, noses, or bumps, in forming a judgment of our- 
selves or our fellow men; nor should we be prevented 
from a diligent effort, in humble reliance on Divine 
grace, to cultivate our minds and purify our hearts, to 
render ourselves happy in ourselves, and happy and 
useful members of society. Do you wish to study your 
own soul? Go not to charts or busts or books. Ex- 
amine your own life by the aid of memory—explore 
your own souls by means of conscience. Do you de- 
sire to ascertain your fortune? Go not to chiromancy, 
but resolve on industry, perseverance, and morality, and 
read certain respectability, if not distinction, as the for- 
tune that awaits you. What though phrenology be 
true, and your good organs be well developed; if you 
be idle and immoral, you will never attain to usefulness 
or eminence. While, if your greatest developments 
be evil, you may repress them, and at the same time 
bring out, and enlarge those organs which afford no 
promise. We know that all men are not alike; yet 
there is hardly any obstacle which may not be overcome 
by vigorous resolution, and unremitted diligence. De- 
mosthenes seemed not to have been formed by nature 
for an orator, but he resolved to be one: ‘to this end, he 
spake with pebbles in his mouth to overcome an im- 
pediment in his speech—performed his gesticulations 
beneath a sword to correct graceless movements, and 
declaimed on the sea shore, to acquire that volume of 
voice which was indispensable to the Grecian orator. 
How Demosthenes succeeded, need not be explained. 
Socrates appeared to be formed by nature to be a mo- 
rose, vicious, vile wretch. He resolved he would not 





be such. He brought his passions into subjugation, 
and made himself the very reverse. 
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BY T. OUTERBRIDGE, 


A seauTeous flow’r that op’d at morn 
Its leaves to great Aurora’s blush, 
By me with care was quickly torn, 
A nosegay from its parent bush. 


Embosom’d in its golden cup, 
A crystal dew-drop calmly slept; 
For Sol had scarcely yet drunk up 
The copious tears that night had wept. 


Methought that flower’s resplendent die, 
Illum’d with liquid gems so bright, 

Seem’d, lady, like thy soul-lit eye, 
Suffus’d with tears of pearly light! 


I mark’d that when its glowing hues 
Had faded from my eager view, 

The flower a fragrance did diffuse, 
Richer by far than when it grew! 


”*T was bright, ’twas lovely in its bloom, 
A radiant nursling of the skies; 
But, unexhal'd its rich perfume, 
The blight but more enhanc’d the prize! 


Apt emblem still of her, I cried, 

Who once life’s halcyon pleasures knew ; 
And who, by stern affliction tried, 

A mortal to an angel grew. 


— @ a Bane 


Original. 
NE M’ OUBLIEZ PAS.* 


Ne m’ oubliez pas, when the sunshine shall waken 

Those eyes from their slumber—that heart from its rest ; 

And the light breeze of morning the flow’rets hath 
shaken, 

To bring its perfumes full of sweets to thy breast. 


Ne m’ oubliez pas, when thy thoughts are of those 
Who are dear to thy heart, tho’ they’re far from thine eye; 
And O! when thou breathest thy prayer of repose, 
Let the name of the stranger go with it on high. 


Ne m’ oubliez pas, when the shadows of evening 
Shall spread o’er the landscape and shroud it in gloom; 
In visions of midnight, or waking or sleeping, 

T would in thy thoughts have a place and a home. 


Nem’ oubliez pas, when for years I have left thee— 
Tho’ bright eyes of friendship around thee may roll; 
Yet the hearts of the worldly in time may forget thee, 
Thine image I bear in the depths of my soul. A. H. 








* Forget me not. 
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Original. 
THE REFORMED INEBRIATE. 


A RECITAL OF FACTS, 


Ir is now about fifteen years since I attended a com- 
mencement celebration, in one of the Atlantic cities, 
distinguished alike for its literary taste and its hand- 
some women. It was in the early part of autumn, and 
the brightness of the sun and the purity of the atmos- 
phere were perfectly Italian. The graduating class was 
larger, and their names more imposing than usual; and 
the crowd assembled was proportionably great, espe- 
cially of young maidens, who went for conquest, and 
old maidens, who went for criticism. Atthe usual hour 
the exercises began, and it was soon apparent that much 
ambition had been roused, much emulation kindled, 
and much “midnight oil” consumed in preparation. 
The subjects were generally well chosen, and the com- 
positions highly creditable to the class; but they were 
all young, and mostly modest men, who well might be- 
come intimidated by such a galaxy as was before them. 
For however interesting sensifiveness may be as a trait 
in youthful character, it is the destroyer of eloquence ; 
and so it proved on this occasion, though manifest- 
ing itself in various ways, in various individuals. 
The first who came forward was professedly a brave 
spirit. He thought “he feared nobody.” He had bra- 
ced up his nerves and screwed up his courage to an un- 
natural tension; and he looked and spoke just like a 
German automaton, with a glare in the eye and a me- 
chanical squeak in the voice. The next was a sensi- 
tive youth; and though he committed no blunders, his 
face was absolutely blanched with fright, and his limbs 
trembled like the aspen leaf. Another had his memory 
obliterated, and needed constant prompting. Indeed, 
there was but a solitary one, Mr. , the hero of tny 
tale, who preserved a perfect self-possession. 

T was then a youth of 18 or 19 years, comely, 
but not handsome. Phrenologists would have found 
much fault w2ih his head; but phrenology was not then 
admitted into the circle of the sciences, and heads were 
judged from their inside, and not their outside. T 
came forward before this assembled multitude with al- 
most an audacious air, deliberately made his best bow, 
and so far from being abashed, became quite graceful, 
in the gratified opportunity, as it seemed, of showing 
out. I have forgotten the subject of his piece; but I 
well remember that it was written with ability, and re- 
ceived with applause. One sentiment alone, uttered 
with the most felicitous confidence, still clings to my 
recollection. It struck me at the time as being mature 
for one so young, and was quite original. It was this: 
“ The test of talent is its rise.” He did not then know, 
or perhaps believe, that some of the greatest geniuses 
the world has ever known, have lived and died, strug- 
gling with necessity. But so he did not mean to do, 


and a series of fortuitous circumstances seemed for a) 


while to favor his most sanguine aspirations. 





| became a successful practitioner of the law. He moved 
‘in the most polished circles of fashion ; and still greater 
distinction, was admitted to the literary cliques of the 
city. But he liked not the restraints of patrician so- 
ciety; it soon became distasteful to him; and with ac- 
customed and constitutional independence, he turned 
from it to woo and win, the heart and the hand of an 
amiable and excellent young lady “without the pale” — 
a step which, at the time, was frowned upon by his 
family as being an unsuttable connection. And so it 
proved itself to be; but the degradation was hers, not 
his. 

Although he now no longer associated with that class 
of female society that he had before his marriage, his 
popular talents ever made him a welcome guest to all 
festive gatherings amongst the gentlemen; and wherever 
the wine-cup was circulating he was sure to be present, 
and a liberal partaker of its contents. Thus he stood 
on the very brink of the precipice; and because his 
head became not dizzy, he looked fearlessly down, un- 
awed and unmoved by the dying groans and the living 
agony of all those who had headlong plunged before 
him. 

Liquor seemed rather to enliven than to stupify him. 
He could drink glass for glass with the oldest of the 
company; and when half of them were roaring at, 
and the other half asleep under the table, he was in the 


| highest state of intellectual enjoyment—in the full pos- 


session of his powers, quickened, as it were by the in- 
haling of oxygen gas. Indeed, he soon fell into the 
habit of regularly stimulating for any public display 
of his talents, either in public speaking or composition ; 
and he has been heard to say, that he never wrote any 
thing “‘ worthy of himself” without the aid of brandy. 
But those who, standing aloof, had looked soberly on 
his career, had from his very outset in life predicted his 
downfall, and that his own self-confidence would accel- 
erate his ruin. But not Napoleon in his mid career of 
glory was more imperiously self-willed, or more regard- 
less of consequences—and the warning voice of his 
old, heart-stricken parents, and the silent, imploring 
looks of his young wife, were alike unheeded. “He 
wanted no advice, and he would listen to no dictation.” 

The step from the convivialist to the inebriate is a 
short and an easy one; it was soon taken by T ) 
and he became a drunkard in its most degraded sense. 
All idea of moral accountability was blotted from his 
mind. He neglected his wife and children, and became 
“worse than an infidel.” But he was not humbled by 
his fall. He manifested the same daring hardihood in 
his degradation, that he had done in his triumph. He 
seemed to feel no more shame at being a drunkard, than 
if drunkenness were a disease and not a vice; and he 
a clod, acted upon, instead of an accountable, moral 
agent. And he would unblushingly, and unhesitating- 
ly, beg or borrow the means of intoxication, in his na- 
tive city, until all resources failed him, which he then 
left in disgust, taking with him his wife’s watch, to re- 
new his supply of alcohol. When he disappeared, no 





He chose the bar for his profession, and in due time'! one knew whither he went. Weeks, and months, and 
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years passed, and he returned not, and all supposed that || arrival, they rushed to the yard en masse to view him; 
he had “died as the fool dieth.’ His wife had been | but he presented such a disgusting and lothsome ap- 
left penniless. Her family, though highly respectable, ‘pearance, that they unanimously voted that he should 
were poor; she was young and unacquainted with the || not enter the premises, without suffering a complete 
ways of the world, and she had two children. In her | ablution, and also a change of garments. These or- 
desolation of spirit and destitution of means, she pon- | ders were strictly attended to, and he was then turned 
dered what was to be done; and she finally decided to || into a comfortable bed, where he was suffered to lie un- 
take a school of small children, the usual resource of || |disturbed, until he had completely slept off his drun- 
the respectable indigent. Her decision once made, she | | kenness—and awakened like one from a trance, uncon- 


seemed strengthened for the enterprise. She made | scious of all that had transpired. He knew not where 
known her intention, and solicited patronage. But) he was, and scarcely who he was; but after a few days 
there now arose an unlooked for difficulty. She was||and nights of regular rest and a food, anda 
told that she could not expect the children of the) total abstinence from drink, his mental powers began to 
better part of the community would be intrusted to her rally themselves. The light of intellect was rekindled, 
care unless she /egally separated from her husband—a| and he became once more a rational being, and he was 
step she had not thought of taking. But she was hope-|| made to understand his situation precisely. His sensi- 
less and helpless, and she consented. - She was already | bilities had never been very acute, and years of self- 
a widow in her feelings, and she did not know but in} | abandonment had now rendered them so obtuse, that 


reality she was one. With an aching heart she sought, | 


and without difficulty obtained, a bill of divorce. There | 


now remained no hindrance to her success, if she 
were faithful to her duties, and she resolved to do: 
her uttermost. She soon collected a school sufficiently 


+ . . }! 
large to engross ali her time, and to defray all her ex-) 
penses. And now that two of the most prolific sources | | 


of unhappiness, idleness and indigence, were removed, | 
her spirits soon became soothed by her employment—| 
and if she was not happy, she was no longer miserable. | 

Several years had glided tranquilly away in the quiet 
discharge of domestic and school duties. Her little) 
girls were no longer helpless infants, but helpful and 
companionable children; and she had ceased to think || 
of their father as amongst the living, when one day it 


was rudely announced to her from a passenger in the| 
street, that he had returned, and was on the boat at the’ 
landing. She could hardly credit such startling infor-| 
mation; and though the law had decreed that he was’ 
nothing but an alien and a stranger to her, nature still! 
tugged at her heart, and awakened in her bosom a chaos | 
of mingled emotions; regret, and sorrow, and mortifi- | 
cation for her children, and anxiety for him; for his) 


parents had sunk into the grave, and she feared, when 
he found her doors legally closed against him, that he 
would become a sufferer in the streets. But so it was 
not to be. The benevolent of the city took counsel to- 
gether, how he should be disposed of—though they had 
little hope of his reform. During the years that had 
been a blank to him, one of his townsmen had died, 
leaving $60,000 to the city for the erection of an asy- 
lum for the needy and unfortunate, and it was resolved 
that he should be taken thither. They found him on 


the boat in the same stupid state that he had been de- | 
she, woman-like, hesitated not to confide in his protes- 


posited there some twenty-four hours previous. Where 
he had spent all the years of his wandering was not 
known; but he had been recognized two days before 
drunken on the way-side; and unconscious of the 
movement, placed on a steamboat and sent to his na- 
tive city, where unconsciously he had now arrived. He 


was now taken and put into a wheel-barrow, and | 
'|is a kind and attentive husband and father; prospers in 


sent to the asylum. When the inmates heard of his 
Vol. 1.—47 


i} at : . : . 
| again indulging in drink—and she a second time be- 


the sufferings he had caused his wife, and even the 
death of his parents, seemed not to awaken any feelings 
‘of compunction. But as day by day the light of intel- 
lect strengthened, his affections seemed to rekindle, and 


| he was finally awakened to a full sense of his delin- 


quency; and he solemnly resolved to reclaim his good 
/name, and to regain his forfeited place in society; and 
|| he manifested the same self-confidence in his ability to 
||do this that he had ever done. His regenerated mind 
|now seemed to crave employment, and began to give 
| daily instruction to some of the inmates of the asylum, 
until he became the regular teacher of a class—and 
| those interested in him began again to encourage the 
|hope that he might accomplish his high resolve. After 
|a few months of reform, his physical and mental pow- 
ers recovered their full vigor, and he emerged from the 
asylum with as much confidence as a traveler just re- 
turned from abroad, succeeded in securing the confi- 
dence of many, who lent him a helping hand—once 
again opened an office, and slowly re-established him- 
self in the practice of the law. His interest in, and 
his curiosity about his wife, daily increased. He now 
made the strictest inquiries about her conduct during 
his absence, and from all sides received the most satis- 
‘factory accounts of her correctness and propriety of 
‘conduct. In the meantime she was not less curious 
respecting him; for was he not the father of her chil- 
|dren? and she hoped that if he prospered, he would do 
'a father’s part by them. But she never dreamed of 
what was really passing in his thoughts—the wish to 
make her his wife again. Nor dared he breathe it to 
jany, until he had established himself as a man, and a 
man of business, on firmer grounds than he ever before 
stood. He then made his regular proposals to her, and 





tations of attachment, and his solemn promises of never 


came his wife, and at their last wedding his eldest daugh- 
ter was ten years old. 


| Several years have now passed since their re-union, 


and he has never once indulged in the wine-cup. He 
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his profession, and stands at the head of a political party 
in his native city—and with his talents and persever- 
ance, I should not be surprised at hearing some day of 
his receiving the highest office in the gift of the Presi- 
dent, or even arising to the Presidency itself. But I 
should be surprised if he is permitted to pass quietly 
through future life, and sink calmly into his grave, with | 
all his honors “thick upon him,” without acknowledg- | 
ing the hand of the Lord, and dedicating his regenera-| 
ted powers to him; which I have never heard that he| 
has yet done, though I bope he may have done it. 


C. 
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Original. 
RELIGION, 


AND ITS INFLUENCE ON FEMALE CHARACTER. 


RELIGION, in its direct influences, affects the heart; 
but let it become firmly seated there, and it has the most 
happy bearing upon the whole character. It is object- 
ed by some, that religion tends to melancholy, and sup- 
presses, in its youthful votaries, those emotions of cheer- 
fulness, which constitute, in a great degree, their loveli- 
ness. But this is by no means the effect of religion. 
Religion does not consist in outward sanctimonious- 
ness, or unnatural gravity; nor yet in that exclusive- 
ness which has driven some to bury themselves amidst 
the gloom of a convent. It does not demand the sacri- 
fice of any innocent pleasure. It calls for no restraint 
upon manners, save such as chastened feeling would 
dictate. Religion asks no sacrifice of the young heart’s 
innocent impulses. It brings a cheering sense of God’s 
presence, an abiding sentiment of gratitude, and a sweet 
sense of dependence upon a wise, benevolent, and all- 
powerful Being. 

Religion affects the person. Every cast of manner 
is favorably influenced by this holy sentiment. It 
spreads an expression of benevolence and kindness over 
the features. There is no form of loveliness which re- 
ligion does not heighten. I cannot define this exqui- 
site influence. It is not merely softness, nor cheerful- 
ness, nor sweet temper; but an indefinable mingling 
of all, that forms a charm as lovely as it is nameless. 

And yet this is but the outward show of religion— 
“the distant shading and delicate pencilings in a beau- 
tiful picture.” Its influence upon the heart is far more 
important, since it regards not only our present exist- 
ence, but looks to the consummation of our happiness 
in the regions of blessedness. 

The heart of woman is the proper home of religion; 
it has a peculiar affinity with her constitution and con- 
dition. It should be diffused, like sweet spices, among 
all her native virtues. Her powers of pleasing and of 
usefulness will always be enhanced by it. Let the fear 
of God and the love of Jesus control her; let the hu- 
mility, the patience, the faith, the hope, the charity, and 
the resignation of the Gospel, become interwoven with 
her personal accomplishments, and let its divine wis- 
dom govern her conduct, and how lovely does she be- 








come! How superior are her charms to all the splen- 
1 


dor of native accomplishments! How invaluable does 
such a woman appear, adorned and dignified, not only 
by all that earth can give, but decked with ornaments 
from the throne of God. Vineintra. 
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Original. 
MY MOTHER. 


BY MRS, J. STURTEVANT. 

How many associations of thrilling interest are con- 
nected with this word. How it brings to memory the 
endearing attentions, the care which knew no weari- 
ness, and the love which has borne with the helpless- 
ness of infancy, the pettishness of childhood, and the 
thoughtlessness of youth. A mother’s love knows no 
change. It is a current that flows on undiminished 
through the lapse of years. Crime cannot change it— 
the mother still loves the guilty one. Yes, she would 
lay down her own life to save him, though he were de- 
graded and black with infamy. Ingratitude cannot 
steel the mother against her son. Year after year may 
roll away, and she may weep over her absent child; 
but as long as the pulse of life shall beat, she will re- 
member him, and his loved image twines with the re- 
membrance of all her past joys. She remembers him 
when a tiny one—when a mother’s fondness deemed 
him beautiful, and when, though care-worn and wea- 
ried, still it was rest to take the little prattler to her em- 
brace, and hush him with sweet lullaby to sleep. Fancy 
paints him just waking, with dimpled arms extended, 
springing to the bosom which cherished him dearer 
than life. The hour of sickness, too, is recalled, when 
the cheek grew pale by watching, when the eye needed 
no sleep, and when exhausted nature required no rest. 
Toil was not heeded—the stranger hand could not 
smooth the pillow, and one languid smile repays the 
mother for anxious days and sleepless nights. Yes! 
all else but a mother’s love will change. Friends will 
grow cold and become estranged; they smile when pros- 
perity gilds the way, but they know you not when ad- 
versity darkens the prospect. The mother takes the 
houseless wanderer to her arms—he is dearer because 
he has met with affliction. 

I once knew a mother’s tenderness. On her bosom 
I could repose my cares and my sorrows. When my 
pathway looked dark, she would cheer me; when hope 
illumined the future with its rainbow hues, her heart 
too was gladdened. What sacrifice would she not 
make for her children! Many years have passed since 
I left that sunny home of my youth. I knew not then, 
as I do now, the depth of a mother’s love. The hearth 
is desolate, and the fire-side group of light-hearted sis- 
ters no longer gladdens the home of my childhood. 
My mother sleeps in her peaceful grave. It did not 
seem possible to me that she could die; and now, when 
I think of my once bright home, I see her still with 
that smiling welcome—that fervent love, and all a moth- 
er’s tenderness beaming from her gentle eve. 
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How difficult to realize that we are robbed of loved 
ones, when we stood not by the bed of death—when 
we were not near to catch the last whispered blessing— 


| effects all the things which are effected in this life, be- 
yond human power. It was prayer; and that, chiefly, 
has made the difference betwixt the poverty of your 


to wipe the cold dews that gather on the forehead, and || family, and the comfort of ours. 


to administer affection’s last offices. How chilling the 
thought that we shall never meet again! But why 
should we mourn when faith points to heaven, where 


the ransomed spirit dwells with Jesus? Death does) 
not look so terrible as it did before a mother passed|| your better course; and God speed you, is my true 


through its dark portals. “It is but the passport to the | 


skies,” 
“Our dying friends are pioneers, to smooth 


Our rugged path to death, and break those bars 
Of terror and abhorrence nature throws.” 


—— 18 © Str 


Original. 


LUCK AND FAITH. 


C. There must be something in what you say—noth- 
ing else can account for the difference. I wish I had 








C. Wuar can a body do when duck’s agin a body? 

F’, What do you mean by luck? What is luck? 

C. I thought every body, even a child, knew what | 
luck is. Why, it’s being thwarted in every thing a 
body undertakes—I mean, when you are unlucky—a 
bad chance, not a good one. 


are an unlucky person. I confess, boy nor man, I never | 
believed that. | 

C. I can’t help what you believed, but I shan’t doubt | 
what I know. 

F, Well, what do you know? Let’s hear the whole | 
of it. 

C. Why, I do know that some people’s lucky, and} 
some’s unlucky; and the last sort ’ll never do nothing | 
whilst the sky stands—no, not till the day of miracles | 
comes again. 

F, The day of miracles is past, to be sure; but if 
you would throw away your ignorant belief in luck, 
which is a mere heathenish superstition, you would 
find, with only the same degree of effort as you now 
exert, but a better faith, a reliance on God, you would 
succeed often where you now often fail. 

C. Do you think so: 

F’, I may say I know so. I had a better bringing up 
than you had, though we were both poor alike; yet 
see the comfort, and I may say, the respectability that 
my father’s family have achieved, with very little more 
work than your father’s family, who are all poor. But 
my father was a religious man, and he inculcated his 
faith in the providence of God upon his children. He 
told us when we worked—else we would work un- 
righteously—that we must trust in God. He said 
there was a good fone in the thing, and it helped us. 

C. Well, did it? Didn’t you make any mistakes? 





F’. Yes, we did make some mistakes; but mind you, 
they were owr own: we were careless, or inattentive, | 
or a little idle, or a little discontented, or something in 
that way. But our father told us a cure for all that. 

C. ’T'was a miracle, then. 

F’, Yes, twas; but twas the standing miracle, which 





known this sooner. 
F. Now is your time. If you believe me, begin now 


word of trust. Hannau. 
8 @ Ot 


Original. 
WORSHIP GOD. 

Retie1ous worship employs the affections. The 
| Greek word rendered worship in the New Testament, 
‘literally signifies an affectionate and reverential saluta- 
‘tion, like that of the orientals; and although we are 
| not to depend on its etymology alone to determine the 
'| force and signification of the word, yet neither should 
_we leave this point unconsidered. ‘The Greek word is 
mpocxuyéw, compounded of pros, and kuneo. Kuneo is 





| from the substantive kwon, which signifies a dog. The 


| term therefore contains the idea of cheerful sabmission, 


F’, So you would try to make me believe, that even | like that faithful and affectionate animal to his generous 


whilst you are striving to do well, ill comes of it, if you | 


_master when he returns from a long absence. Onsuch 
| occasions, the lexicographers say, explaining this term, 
these animals lambendis et provolvendis se humi ad pedes 
_dominorum suorum, “prostrate themselves with nvaty 
| tokens of submission at the feet of their masters.” 
They do it in the greatest glee, and show the utmost 
pleasure in their lords’ return. 

Another idea conveyed by the word is that of the 
oriental salutation, or kiss, from which we infer that 
worship is the office of the heart, as well as of the un- 
derstanding. Infidels object to the worship of God, 
that he is infinitely blessed and glorious, and therefore 
needs not our adoration or praise. The objection as- 
sumes, that worship is rendered to God for his sake, 
and not rather for the creature’s. ‘This is a capital 
error. The beneficent influence of devotion reaches 
not the worshiped, but the worshiper. God is no way 
benefited by it, except as his benevolent mind is grati- 
fied by the knowledge of that happiness which his 
creatures derive from religious devotion. He so molded 
our natures, that our happiness depends on communion 
with our Maker. The only mode of communing with 
him here, is by worshiping him in spirit and in truth, 
and whoever by his grace attains a frame of ardent and 
stable devotion, is more to be envied, if any, than the 
learned, the rich, or the honorable. The king has a 
measure of strength and glory. He is a prince with 
men. But the meanest worshiper of God has more 


power and honor than that of the mightiest monarch. 


The humble man is honored in heaven. He isa prince 
with God, and prevails with Jehovah. We cannot 
worship God in our unregenerate state. Not that the 


intellect is at fault, but the affections have no power. 
| They cannot ascend to God, unless moved by the Holy 
|| Spirit. H. 
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GIRLS AND THEIR TRAINING. 








Original. 
GIRLS AND THEIR 


BY CAROLINE M, 


Mucu has been said upon the comparative advanta- 
ges of educating girls either differently or exactly as 
boys are educated; yet it seems to me that in the 
outset of the argument, a disideratum has been over- 
looked, namely, that the last is impracticable. It is| 


TRAINING. 


BURROUGH, 





scholarship, she yet had no extraordinary genius. 
Though her short course shows of worth the best—of 
principle the firmest, and such strength of mind as the 
tenor of her life elicited, and its catastrophe approved, 
yet as for the claim of genius, was there not enough 
of warmth to sustain it. By study she made a brave 
scholar. Take De Stael. She had genius; and yet, 
had she not been the daughter of Necker, and her 
daily studies prescribed and required by him, her ge- 





admitted on all hands, that if boys do, as men, attain | 
to greater proficiency, and develop deeper capabilities | 
of learning, yet is it conceded that girls are more apt | 
of induction, and more precocious in the character of | 
mind than are boys. This yet is no advantage, but in| 
result the opposite, and is the very ground I take in ob-| 
jecting to the system of similarity of education to both | 
sexes. Indeed, the plan affords in itself the complete | 
obstacle of impracticability; for supposing the capacity | 
and aptitude for study equal in the two, yet if you al-| 
low that one party has at least one-third more of time. 
engrossed in the pursuit, you will also allow the same | 
ratio deficit in the result acquirement. ‘The young lady || 
of seventeen or eighteen years is already married, or || 
engaged in its engrossing preliminaries; whilst the | 
male youth of the same age is perhaps advancing from 
his Sophomore to his Junior class, in college, with yet| 
two years more of study prescribed, as the necessary | 


|had heard nothing of her or from her. 





sequence of all that has led to it; and this necessity he | 
works out with such assiduity as were at least impos- || 
sible to the same course left at will or option—with | 
the contingencies of time, chance, and mischance, || 
and all the precarious economy of female leisure—|| 
especially at that period when she is just upon the|| 
neutral ground of adolescence—neither child nor wo-| 
man—the indulgence of the former not yet remit- 
ted—the requirements of the latter not yet claimed—| 
when the girl is excused of strict scholarship. This| 
needed not to have been so; but long prescriptive years | 
have confirmed the custom, till it is stronger—albeit, | 
reason to the contrary—than aught that opposes it.| 
Yet does this usage afford the best excuse that the girl / 
has for not knowing as much as the boy. Her possible | 
capabilities may be as good—her available capabilities 
are not as good. She works to disadvantage. The| 
mind iése/f has not been educated. All the habits of | 
her life, in every year of it, have been upon the unre-| 
quiring, conceding, temporizing plan, of half study and| 
half play. See an hundred young ladies, rife from the, 
finishing school, and they claim no comment. 





But see | 
here and there one who, we may say, has been educa-| 
ted—who has studied like a boy, and you shall see a 
fair equality of attainment with any male youth of like | 
years and pursuit. ‘The writer confesses that in her}! 
own time it was the same thing, and that she herself | 





shared in the disadvantage. But Iet us look at Jane || 
Gray, who, up to 18 years, did study. Her mind was’! 


. Ph got | 
also wndiverted. We think that, with all her excellent | 


| 
1 


* This essay was read before the College of Teachers at its || 
late meeting, and was received with marked approbation.—Eb. || 
1 


nius might have succumbed to her indolence, and we 
Take, by the 
word of those who knew her weil, the unfortunate 
daughter of Aaron Burr. She was educated by ten 
hours the day of sound, honest study, and she attained. 
Take, now, the talented wife of Professor Hare. In his 
large range of science, we hardly know one in which 
her research shall not come in aid, or be able to com- 
mune and consort with his. She studied until eigh- 
teen. ‘These are familiar instances; but in all biogra- 
phy do we read of the application and the result. 
Every observation, then, goes to strengthen the opinion 
that the greatest effective difference in the system of 
the two, is not so much in the difference of studies, as 
in the different modes of study. The boy is set to his 
task, and it is required of him, even by penalty—the 
girl is set to her task—it is not, in the same sort, re- 
quired of her. She gives, perhaps, not the most signifi- 
cant portion of her lesson—much is taken for granted, 
and an excuse suffices for the rest. ‘The teacher con- 
forms to custom—she does not “fret herself in vain” — 
her school is a popular and a populous one—the pa- 
rents, perhaps, confide that they have placed their daugh- 
ter in one of the best sustained schools in the place, 
&c. Perhaps, in reality, it were better if it were not so 
populous, All seems well; for the young lady fetches 
home her weekly vouchers for performances—for her 
excellence. ‘This so frequent vouching we deem to be 
a practice of much mischief; yet custom insists upon 
it as if it were not subject to all sorts of abuse—the 
worst a measure of untruth, which may extend beyond 
itself. Many teachers, we are aware, do barely acqgui- 
esce in what many parents, by prescription, claim. 
Sometimes these tokens are of silver, sometimes of 
gold. How shall the offering be interpreted—how re- 
ceived? <A nice little girl, I would think, were more 
happy to destow, than to receive from her toilsome 
teacher. The character of the child were likely to be 
more sound and more substantial without than with 
these things. I speak from experience. I confess, for 
sometime in my own school-life, to have practiced the 
mode myself; but its evil tendencies admonished me 
of its wrong and Ywrongings. I soon found that the 
spontaneous, eloquent viva voce of occasional ap- 
proval satisfied the one, and stimulated the many of 
my pupils. I substituted the veritable sense of right 
in the right place, with some more individuality of 
praise—with some better discriminating of justice, and 
some more candor of award—all summed up in some 
more strengthening of character by the aid of truth— 
this, at least, within the bounds of my own seminary. 
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Our time is stinted, we have said, by one-third. This 
disproportion is not made out numerically as to the 
years, but positively as to the effective years; for will 
any one contradict us in the assertion that the dust two 
years, with the additional power of mind—the addi- 
tional sense of the utility of education, and the accu- 
mulated helps of all previous studies—will any one 
say that these two latter years are not commensurate 
with an average of any four preceding years? Yet 
these two, four years are entirely taken away from the 
girl’s study-time; and this curtailment is, in one sense, 
necessary. All parents wish their daughters to com-/| 
mence actual life together—to have a fair start at the 
outset. Whether this, with its conceded loss or lapse 
of education, is wise, it is not our place to discuss. It 
ts so; and the question now is, which of the studies 
pursued by the boys, can be best dispensed with by the 
girls. Doubtless those which are to be least engrossed 
in her walk of life. The boy must have several lan- 
guages—the girl should have one in elegance and 
perfection; and this we suppose possible to the one 
alone, in every sense, except as to lettered erudition, 


or the hypercritical exactings of philology itself. An| 
American girl should be complete mistress of the Eng- | 


lish language. If she incline to the Latin, French, 
Italian, Spanish, German, let her study them after her 


|herself know distinctly what she were about under sim- 
ilar circumstances? What then would we do? We 
would propose, as a better economy of requirement, 
‘that the studies be given more in sequence; that no 
young girl be required to exceed four memory studies 
at one time, for one session, say; that as she becomes 
conversant and familiar with one, it be dropped and a 
new one take its place—the former to be reviewed at 
no distant period, until it become possible as an easy 
theme of discourse. The exercises of orthography, 
reading, writing, figures, manuscripts, and composi- 
tions will be enough for the time; and we shall then 
see a better progress than by the engrossment of all the 
\ologies in one lump as it were. 

| But how shall we effect this reform? The parent 
‘must consent that her daughter continue at a school 
where, for the éime being, not more than four branches 
vare taught; and that the teacher be not discredited (for 
‘this common sense course) of her ability to exceed 
these four branches herself. Hurry is a bad thing—bad 
in its issues—bad in its influences. Not by itself alone 








shall we estimate any appliance of mind. Hurry im- 
parts a bad method of character—an untoned, hesita- 
ting, disjointed, and unproductive method. There 
‘should be none of it in education. Send the child to 





' school certainly by five years of age, and keep the child 


sixteenth year has, by usage, rendered her foo old for | in school. Don’t intermit one session to save the price 
school—that is for school of all-work. Or if she is| of one session—don’t estimate the value by the price; 


soon married, and her desire for languages is great, let | 


| for you interrupt a course, which is wasted, if bro- 


her young husband be her instructor, and see whether ||ken. ‘The unit of a series is absolutely necessary to 


he or she gains greater advantage by the study and the) 1 


the whole chain. Surely the allowance of recess, as 


revisal. Such a pursuit were a great absorbent of ennui now permitted, is sufficient, and more than sufficient, I 
and a delightful text and source of new ideas. Where- should say, to all purposes, as regards the pupil. From 


as, to the girl in school, it were almost a cruelty—the | 
drop too much upon the over-crammed requirements of 
her last finishing year. And here let me speak for the 
girl. I have said she is not made to study closely and 
sedulously at first. This isso. With allowance, why 
is it not insisted on from the beginning; and the habit 
shall have rendered her (being thorough in the prelim- 
inary steps) mistress of what she is about; and she shall 
feel easy and happy in her school—happy in a regular 
and ascertained progress—happy by encouragement of 
what she jas done, to go on and do more. She will 
have none of those disquieting apprehensions of inabil- 
ity or insufficiency, which, to a half-taught girl, are a tor- 
ment and a torture—from which, in the over-strained 





system of many schools, she can look to relief from the 
infliction, only by the ending of her school course. 


close study, a breathing time is salutary. Some recre- 
| ation of spirits, and some dilatation of mind is also 
salutary ; and to such purpose was the old fash- 
‘toned recess, of two weeks at most, instituted. But 
large allowance of time admits of perversion and abuse, 
‘of most mischievous perversion to the student, of di- 
|version and dissipation of mind, with the charm of nov- 
‘elty and the influence of vagrant and light pursuits, 
| standing in broad contrast to that application and close- 
ness of thought, which it will be so hard and so dis- 
‘tasteful when school shall again call, to resume on 
‘black Monday. 

Unwise do I think it to allow school girls much re- 
'cess, or during that recess, much of amusement, so call- 
‘ed; that is, a lapse of performances—a non-requiring 


| 
season of indolence and indulgence, and freedom from 


I have said that the method, the quality of her stu-) ‘rule and system. It is to the mind an aliowance not 
dy is not good; yet why, in the quantify, is more put || meet for youth, and like that which the usurer affords 
upon her than she can do, especially when we consider || to the heir in his non-age, who for some trifling pres- 
that in the quick succession of varied studies, she is || ent indulgence draws deeply and out of all price upon 
hurried from hall to hall, and hardly one half hour giv-| his fortune, and gratifies the youth to rob the man. 
en to any one place?’ She hardly gets accustomed to| Let the time of education be as little interrupted, 
the Joco, before she is called out to give account of what | and as compact as possible. It is a good method of 
is there, with the impending mass of heterogenous re- || achievement, and gives a tone of dispatch to the char- 
sponsibilities in the next two hours pressing on all at||acter. Without doubt it does, Has it not been the 
once. I leave it to any parent to consider whether she, I habit of a life? But of recess, none so well as teach- 


| : ies ‘ 
with the better arrangement of mature mind, could|j ers knows the disadvantage, the unwillingness, the in- 
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subordination, the back-sets to study, the derangement | 
of classes, and all the unsettling influences of the whole 1 
matter, as seen in the re-union. But will the child be 
content? Will not “all work and no play make Jane 
a dull girl?” No! if there is no prescribing of tastes. 
Self-approval, conformed to the self-love of nature, and 
the valued approbation of superiors, of teachers, and 
the endeared gratification of parents, and the impe- 
tus of study itself, shall altogether be enough and 
lively enough, with the anticipation and the conscious 
ability of taking a part in coming life, to fill of desire 
and of hope. 

The student’s life is not a sluggish pool—it is a tide 
which has no present for discontents to linger with. 
Youth has enough of aspiration to be so satisfied; and | 
all the little devices suggested to the child, apart from | 
her education, are impertinences and hindrances to her 
happiness, as well as to her progress—this if she have 1 
been well kept from the beginning. 

We have as yet not specified much about the ladies | 
themselves. I do feel that the technicalities of school | 
are indeed but the inferior part of education, and that | 
the influences, the habits, the ideas derived, and the | 
modes of thinking make up a sum that far outvalues the | 
mere amount of information acquired—this yet being 
our immediate object. 

The best merit of performance is not the how much, 
as the how well; and even the initiatory rudiments 
should be well conned—the distinctive sounds of the 
vowels should be practiced and rested upon until 
known, even should we receive a note from mamma or- 
dering that “our daughter be put into ‘baker’ immedi- 
ately.” In penmanship we should be kept to straight 
marks until we can make one; and our trammels and 
pot-hooks should be subject to the same law. Also 
should we write /arge hand until we acquire that scope 
and steadiness, which will insure a mastery of the pen 
for life. Our reading must not be correct only—it 
must be elegant—it must be eloguenf—it must be 
charming. In figures the young lady claims some ex- 
emption over the boy; but for all the processes of sim- 
ple arithmetic we insist, and that thoroughly. The 
time required for more than this were better appropri- 
ated to some more diffusive branch of study. Follow- 
ing grammar, the best attention to rhetoric, as applied 
and illustrated in large readings of belles lettres, will 
tend to reach a facility in colloquial intercourse, and 
render the lady companionable to the well informed. 
Geography is generally agreeable to children, and easily 
managed; yet should it be so thorough that the learner 
could no more mistake any of its names than she could 
her own. Its astronomical relations should also be well 
understood, Astronomy, at large, a school girl could 
not hope to attain; but the grounding should be 
commenced—the terms, the names, the handling, as it 
were, acquired—enough that the map, nightly spread 
to the vision of all, may be conned in its rudiments— 
its places, its statistics known, and a small exemption 
claimed from that barbaric ignorance which knows noth- 





‘neously, whilst she composes and writes? 








ing, or from a stupidity that is willing to know nothing, 
1 


and with the lights of science and of heaven full upon 
them to disregard both. History is not usually tasteful 
to children, yet should it be insisted upon in all its rela- 
tions and bearings. Botany is in good odor. Chem- 
istry, as engrossed in culinary purposes, is very inter- 
esting. Mythology, with its wondrous fables, is too 
well liked, and calls for our discretion. Natural phi- 
losophy, in its varieties, and also moral teachings, are 
readily got through with, as rendered in the school edi- 
tions of each; and Biblical expoundings are taking 
that high place in school which by their own teachings 
they in reverence claim. ‘These branches, and some 
others, perhaps, together with the usual ornamental 
course of taste, if well done, would, with the practical 
moralities, with deportment and manners, with courtesies 
and kindnesses, with truth and goodness, constitute a 
young lady, educated, and all as extending into mature 
life, with its better apprehensions and its usefulness. 
Have we said nothing for industry? We give ita 
chapter to itself. We would have our pupil instructed 
in all necessary performances—especially should she be 
an accomplished needle woman. What is a woman 
without industry? Has she character? Yet by sloth 
she lacks half her ability and almost the whole of her 
efficiency. Let the man, conscious of a sense of or- 
der, eschew such an one for his wife—let the woman, 
conscious of this defection, eschew a sensitive or a re- 
fined man as her husband. Such an one, so united, 
may have a fortune, a house, a hearth, a table, a com- 
panion, a friend; yet has he only half a home. Let 
me not make this too strong, nor weaken that bond of 
sufferance which already abides in charity. However 
young we receive our pupil, we confide that she has 
already found from her mother some initiation and 
some teachings from the Bible. This is our greatest 
hold upon her. In our requirements of truth let us 
afford her some basis of reality. ‘This should be incul- 
cated in all things—“here a little and there a little” — 
and she shall unconsciously have accumulated what 
will defend her against the world. And this reminds 
me of a late school innovation of very bad effect—it is 
the method of composition, as now permitted in many 
schools, namely, the affording of the whole matter, nar- 
rative, or story, and requiring of the pupil only the ar- 
rangement. This, strictly speaking, is composition; 
but it is only the body without the soul. This is a fa- 
cility granted, or I would say, imposed on the child, 
leaving the culture of invention at nought. One would 
think that that were accorded to infants which was de- 
nied to kings, namely, a “royal road to science.” Why 
is not the young composer required to invent simulta- 
This will 
be her method in after life, unless the pernicious habit 
shall stick to her; and this it will do if she is either of 
an indolent temper or a dull mind, and some “complete 
letter writer” shall afford her that aid which she cannot 
draw from either head or heart. And what is the advan- 
tage gained? Truly, at present, there is some more fa- 
cility to the pupil; but say not that she has afforded a 


|| theme—she has only arranged the mechanical part of 
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one. The worst consequence, and almost a direct one, || 


is that a habit of plagiarism (which, at present, she is 
not aware is such) may become familiar to her. Many | 
do now, for these ¢ranscribings, assume as their own, | 


1] 
have not even the judgment to apprehend the impossi- | 
bility of the case; yet do they say, “my composition,” | 
“my letter,” “my essay.” This ought not so to be. | 
It is an entanglement of truth, which may involve the | 


treatises, so very superior to their best ability, that they 


issues of life. 

One thing more. The form of school, as now com- | 
mon in the Atlantic states, we think a great reform | 
upon the old arrangement, namely, the limitation plan | 
as to numbers. The ¢mpossible numbers received into | 
many schools is in itself a body of objection to such | 
schools, With two, or perhaps three teachers, we see | 
a school of an hundred, perhaps an hundred and fifty | 
pupils. Any school girl who shall have advanced as | 


Original. 
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EXTRACT FROM A TEMPERANCE ADDRESS BY DR. J. S. WILSON. 


In the elucidation of the features of this theme, and 


its adaptation to the different classes of community, 
| will the gentler sex deem it uncourteous should I spe- 


cially solicit their co-operation 2 
Your own characteristic modesty, my fair friends, 


|| must concede, that, in the present enlightened state of 


society, especially in our own country, there exists no 
earthly incentive to virtuous action, on our part, like 
that of female influence. To you, then, who, in the 
endearing relation of mother, wife, and sister, have so 
entwined yourselves around our wayward hearts that 
they must cease to pulsate, ere they refuse to respond 
to your cherished claims, allow me to urge, that much, 
very much depends on your exertions in this holy cause. 





far as the Rule of Three, has arithmetic enough to make 
out the insufficiency of teachers for the prescribed ex- 
ercises within the prescribed time. Another form of || 
the problem, namely, her own disadvantage, is not so 
manifest to her apprehensions. One teacher to fifty | 
pupils gives, in three hours, just three and a half min-| 
utes of the teacher’s time to each. But they “are | 
classed” you say. Yet many of each class shall abso- | 
lutely require verbal explanations and separate teach- 
ings, calling for three times their regular quota of in- 
struction. Deduct, also, for the forming and disband- | 
ing of classes—for the various exercises, and the time | 
is really and greatly insufficient for its purpose; yet are | 
these “large schools” often preferred even by the parent | 
over “small schools” of equal ability in the teacher, and 
by computation of double, treble, and quadruple advan- 
tage in the quantum of instruction received. 

It is time I should close—which, recommending a 
few axioms, defensive of the craft, I will do. Firstly, 
that no itinerant pretender shall claim equal suffrage 
with tried and approved teachers; secondly, that no 
extraordinary methods shall be accredited before ordin- 
ary ones; thirdly, that the mountebank system of sci- 
ence in “ten lessons” shall be valued at only what it is 
worth; and, fourthly, that no young lady consent to) 
become learned in so short a time. 


8 B Bt 


“Ir is not so difficult a task to plant new truths 
as to root out old errors; for there is this paradéx 
in men, they run after that which is new, but are 
prejudiced in favor of that which is old. Horne 
Tooke obtained a double triumph over the Hermes 
of Mr. Harris, for he not only extirpated old errors, 
but planted new truths in their place. He came to 
the ‘Terra Incognita’ as the settler to an unculti- 
vated tract. He found the soil as dark with error, 
and as stubborn with prejudice, as that of the forest) 
with trees and with roots; he had to clear before he! 
could cultivate, and to smooth before he could sow.”— | 
Lacon. 








To you, therefore, I earnestly appeal for the influence 
of your powerful example. I entreat you to blend your 
efforts with owrs for the suppression of this bewildering 
vice, whose deadliest evils often light upon you and 
your families. 

You who grace the walks of single life, have asso- 


'|ciates and friends among us, who would hazard life to 


insure your approving smiles. Will they not then 
banish a habit which they are assured has the stamp 
of your unyielding reprobation? You have brothers, 
who love you with fraternal fondness. By your en- 
dearing and timely persuasions, decoy them from the 
resorts of the idle and dissipated, and encourage them 
to unfurl the banner of temperance, and mantle them- 
selves in its folds, You have fathers, who contemplate 
your expanding Joveliness with parental fondness. Co- 
operate with your mothers in rendering home so delight- 
ful, as to exclude all propensity to leave their own fire- 
side circle in search of the fatal enticements of the cup. 

With a conciliating firmness of purpose entice all 
within the sphere of your influence to flee the haunts 
of dissipation—teach them that in the embryo bud lurks 
the envenomed poison; that mopERaTe drinking is the 
germ of inebriety—the poisoned fountain whence all 
the bitter waters of intemperance have issued. Teach 
them that there is no sure panoply but entire abstinence, 
and that, if once launched in the frail bark of dissipa- 
tion, though they fancy themselves secure in their own 
firmness, and proudly say to the waves of temptation, 
“thus far shalt thou come and no farther;” yet experi- 
ence proves that while thus tampering, sooner or Jater, 
they will be overwhelmed in the vortex of destruction ; 
that though the pride of intellect induce the belief that 
they shall never yield, yet that the most towering ge- 
nius is oft obscured by the withering influence that 
lurks in the bowl; or that though secure in the posses- 
sion of health, they venture the subtle poison mingled 
in every libation, yet health is not eternal— 

“For more than once I’ve seen life’s noon-tide ray 

Pass’d with life’s conqueror on the pale-fac’d steed— 
I’ve seen the morn that spoke a cloudless day, 


Waft to the tomb from health’s empurpled mead |” 
1 
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Exert your persuasive eloquence to impress on your 
young associates that if they would be respected by 
community, or maintain an equality with their fellow 
citizens—if they would not obscure the setting sun of 
their parents, or forfeit the love of friends—if they 
would not repay with ingratitude the tender care which 
sustained their infancy, and watched with unceasing 
vigilance their careless childhood—if they would not 
blight the hopes with which their parents now look up 
to them as the props of their declining years—if they 
would not mingle the “gall of bitterness” with the last 
dregs of their own earthly cup, they must obey the 
injunction—* touch not, taste not, handle not” the pois- 
oned chalice! 

In the choice of your future companions, slight not 
these insinuations. Flatter not yourselves, that though 
the favored one now mingles with the dissipated, yet 
he will “reform after marriage”—solace not your- 
selves with the delusive hope that he is “only a mod- 
erate drinker.” Ask any besotted votary of Bacchus 
to describe the ladder by which he descended to the 
gulf of intemperance, and he will tell you that moderate 
drinking formed its topmost round ! 

I entreat you, then, to discountenance, by your 
marked and signal disapprobation, the initial sfep in 
this pathway, whose termination is too often the mael- 
stroom of disgrace and death. 

Let us, for a moment, step behind the curtain, and 
take a glance at that home, the head of which is a con- 
firmed inebriate’ Do we there find domestic happiness, 
“that only bliss of paradise that has survived the fall?” 
No! that, with all its lovely train of home-bred sweets, 
is exiled from the fireside of the drunkard! Do we find 
its gentle mistress, in peace and serenity, gliding about 
in her domestic avocations, and awaiting, with the glow 
of happy expectancy, the return of him who should 
have been the soother of all her cares—the sympathi- 
zing reciprocater of all her affection? Alas, no! sadly 
she moves around her lonely habitation, the shadow of 
her former self. The rose which once bloomed on her 
cheek, has been dimmed by days of anguish and nights 
of ceaseless sorrow; for he in whom she garnered up 
all the deep affections of woman’s priceless heart, has 
made her to drink deeply of the “wormwood and the 
gall’’—he, for whom she left all the nameless endear- 
ments, which were associated with the home of her 
childhood, has strewed her connubial path with pierc- 
ing thorns, instead of the bright flowers of enjoyment, 
which the day-dreams of fancy had whispered her confi- 
ding heart bloomed sweetly there! And can she await 
his return from the haunts of iniquity with pleasure? 
No! she starts at every sound, lest it may prove the 
herald of his dreaded approach. 

Has Providence bestowed upon her children? How 
do they behave on the approach of their degraded fath- 
er? Do they fondly vie with each other to be the first 


to hail the desired return of this cherished being, and 

climb his knee to share the envied kiss? 

raise their cherub voices of infantile love to welcome 

his return to their happy home? 
1 


Do they 


No, no! they avoid 


| him as they would the bug-a-boo of their infant imagi- 


'nations, and tremblingly cling for protection around the 
form of their agonized mother. 

This picture is not drawn by the creative pencil of 
fancy. O,no! There is scarcely a town or village in 
our Union that will not afford at least one instance to 
prove that my pen sketches truth. 

As mothers, to whom is necessarily intrusted the 
early culture of the immortal mind, O be it your fond- 
| est care, as it is your blest prerogative, while the infant 
| intellect is expanding, to impress upon it a deep abhor- 
rence of this destructive practice. Remember that the 
first sentiments, the original and permanent impressions 
of the rising generation, are to be by you instilled. 
And it is to you that we confidently look to urge on 
that happy reformation, which we fondly anticipate 
will be radical and universal. To accomplish this ob- 
ject, I repeat, we look to the all-prevailing influence— 
the persevering efforts of woman. And, believe me, if 
you will resolutely, yet gently—firmly, yet with char- 
acteristic softness, stem the tide of fashionable intem- 
perance, you will be richly repaid for your generous 
exertions by seeing this deprecated evil (which has 
caused many a sigh of hopeless anguish to heave the 
female bosom) gradually, yet for ever disappear from 
the haunts of domestic bliss; and you would feel the 
happiness arising from the reflection that your frowns 
have effectually assisted to repel the invader who was 
making your homes desolate, and insnaring, by his 
magic influence, those very beings, upon whom your 





own gentle natures should rely for protection. 

Look around on your sons, Their cheeks are now 
glowing with the hue of unimpaired health—their eyes 
sparkling with the fire of undimmed intellect. Their 
steps are buoyant with the joyousness of unsullied in- 
/nocence, and their voices utter the notes of filial affec- 
‘tion, to gladden your homes and your hearts. Would 
| you see those beaming eyes emit no brilliancy save the 
‘last gleam of expiring genius? Will you cherish 
the agent that may in future years convert their steps 
‘of buoyancy into the stagger of the debased inebriate? 
| Would you render it probable that those tones of mod- 
‘est love may, ere long, give place to exclamations of 
‘profanity ? If this picture be revolting to you, then I 
/entreat you not to shrink from aiding in this great mor- 
al reformation, but reflect that tnfluence is a powerful 
engine, given you by the God of nature, for benevolent 
purposes. Strive, then, to expunge from the usages of 
society the use of spirituous liquors—that seductive 
habit which has numbered amongst its victims the 
brightest ornaments of human nature. 

Then, the united voices of myriads yet unborn shall 
bless you, as being instrumental in rescuing them from 
the chains of that tyrant, who, in his march to domin- 





ion, stalks over the ruins of genius, and the crushed 
hopes of domestic life. ‘Thus shall he no more move 
on in his conquering car, while hoary age and lisping 
infancy hang on his chariot wheels, and cry— 


“QO, give us back our blooming sons— 








Restore the guardians of our helpless childhood!” 
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THERE’S A HOME IN THE SKIES.| 


BY MRS. ADAMS. 


‘T'nere’s a home in the skies, where the weary rest, 
A glorious home in the world of the blest: 

There tears shall be wip’d from the sorrowful eye, 
And the broken in heart shall forget to sigh. 


From earth, such a barren and desolate waste, 
We may long to that happier world to haste; 
For though this planet seems lovely and gay, 
Yet like shadows its pleasures are passing away. 
The rose, though in beauty it peerlessly wave, 
Must shed its fair leaves on mortality’s grave; 
And the reveler’s song, as it floats on the air, 

Is the prelude of death and the dirge of despair. 


The bloom on the cheek of the infant is fair, 

But the signet of sorrow is pressed even there. 

The gay laugh of childhood, its mirth and its song, 
Like visions of beauty are passing along: 

They linger not here, but away to the skies 

(The offerings of youth in its morning) they rise. 
The heart, once so light, is now burden’d with grief, 
And vainly it looks to the world for relief. 

It finds, in the smile of a loved one, a charm 

That may for a season its sorrow disarm; 

But it knows that e’en love shall lie cold in the grave, 
And its pleasures be lost in affliction’s dark wave. 


But O! there’s a home of eternal delight, 

Where smiles, on the faces of cherubim bright, 
Unceasingly glow, as their anthems arise, 

And swell the full chorus that gladdens the skies. 
There’s a home where the roses of paradise bloom, 
And draw not their life from the dust of the tomb— 
Where the angel of beauty, immortally bright, 

Is floating for ever on pinions of light. 

No pestilence rides on the wings of the air— 

No waves of affliction or sorrow are there; 

But the river of peace, as it murmurs along, 

Is fann’d by the breath of the seraphims’ song. 

No sun shall arise o’er the battlements high— 

No moon shall be seen on the face of the sky, 

But in darkness that region shall never be furled, 
For the smile of the Lord is the light of the world. 
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Ler mortals say thy long dark hair, 
Clustering in its shadowy flow, 

Is like the raven’s plumage fair, 
Vailing the moonlight brow— 

The roseate flush that dyes thy cheek, 
All bright with beauty’s glow, 

Is liks the radiant crimson streak 
Of sun-set o’er the snow: 

There is a charm more fair for thee— 
A heart of spotless purity. 

Vol. L—48 


| THE HA’ BIBLE. 


Those who have been accustomed to read and admire Burns, 


| 
| or can appreciate the beauties of northern poetry, under the 
it 


|| guise of its broad Scotticisms, will read the following exquisite 
lines with a keen relish.—-Ep. 


| Cuier of the household Gods 
Which hallow Scotland’s lowly cottage-homes! 
While looking on thy signs 
That speak, though dumb, deep thought upon me 
comes— 








|| With glad yet solemn dreams my heart is stirr’d, 
| Like shildhood’s when it hears the carol of a bird! 
| 


|The mountains old and hoar— 

The chainless winds—the streams so pure and free— 
! 

| he God-enamel’d flowers— 





The waving forest—the eternal sea— 
The eagle floating o’er the mountain’s brow— 
Are teachers all; but OQ! they are not such as thou! 


|| O! I could worship thee! 

| Thou art a gift a God of love might give; 
|| For love and hope and joy 

| In thy almighty written pages live! 





| The slave who reads shall never crouch again; 
il an . . . ° m 
| For, mind-inspired by thee, he burst his feeble chains! 


| God! unto thee I kneel, 
And thank thee! thou unto my native land— 
| Yea to the outspread earth— 
Hast stretched in love thy everlasting hand, 
And thou hast given earth, and sea, and air— 
Yea all that heart can ask of good and pure and fair! 


| And, Father, thou hast spread 

Before men’s eyes this charter of the free, 

| That all thy book might read, 

| And justice love, and truth and liberty. 

|| The gift was unto men—the giver God! 

| Thou slave! it stamps thee man—go spurn thy weary 
| load! 


| Thou doubly precious book! 

Unto thy light what doth not Scotland owe? 

|| Thou teachest age to die, 

| And youth in truth unsullied up to grow! 

| In lowly homes a comforter art thou— 

| A sunbeam sent from God—an everlasting bow! 


O’er thy broad ample page 
How many dim and aged eyes have pored? 
How many hearts o’er thee 
In silence deep and holy have adored? 
How many mothers, by their infants’ bed, 
| Thy holy, blessed, pure, child-loving words have read! 


|| And o’er thee soft young hands 
Have oft in truthful plighted love been join’d, 
And thou to wedded hearts 
Hast been a bond—an altar of the mind! 
Above all kingly power or kingly law!— 
May Scotland reverence aye—the Bible of the Ha’! 
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Tue Youne Wire; or, Duties of Womanin the Marriage 
Relation. By Wm. A. Alcott. Boston: Geo. W. Light.—The 
stereotype edition of this work was issued from the press in 
1837. We notice it not as a new work, but to inform those of 
our readers who have not seen it, that there 7s such a work. It 
embraces general remarks concerning the objects of marriage, 
duties of a wife, and her importance as an educator; concern- 
ing prevalent errors, the submission of a wife, and her physical 
inferiority; concerning cheerfulness and the want of it, the 
treatment of bad husbands, and a wife’s secrets; concerning 
friends, religion, the cooling of affection after marriage, modesty 
in matrimony, “gadding,’”’ and love of home, self-respect, sim- 
plicity, neatness, order and method; concerning punctuality, 
early rising, industry, domestic economy, sobriety, discretion, 
scolding, dress, intellectual improvement, etc. 

The following extract from the chapter on intellectual im- 
provement, may be read in connection with the article on 
“Girls and their Training,’’ which, though it is written with 
consummate ability, and we are gratified above measure to pre- 
sent it to our readers in the Repository, may not pass without 
question and close examination. We are assured that its gifted 
author will gladly see it subjected to sober and honest criticism. 

“Tt is said that the new relations and new duties which mar- 
riage imposes consume our time, and we have fewer opportuni- 
ties for making progress than before. Yes, they do, if we must 
follow all the fashions—if we must make as many unmeaning 
calls, and receive as much trifling or useless company, as the 
customs of high life, in modern times, demand, and if our sys- 
tem of house-keeping must conform to an arbitrary standard— 
one which, instead of being based on the love of God and man, 
has for its support—its very pillars—the whim and caprice of 
fools. 

“But is there any necessity for this? Are we not bound, on 
the contrary, as Christians, to set our faces, by our practice, 
against such customs’? Are we not bound, in the fear of God, 
to make such arrangements in regard to our houses, our help, 
our furniture, our every thing, as will give time for all neces- 
sary improvement of the mind? Is it not an obvious wrong—a 
serious one—to pursue a course, as multitudes do, which shall 
effectually exclude it? 

“When I allude to unmeaning calls and useless company, I 
am far from intending to intimate that all our calls—all social 
intercourse—should be banished. On the contrary, I consider 
social intercourse as indispensable as our daily bodily food; 
and on this point, I shall say something in a future chapter. 
But I do say, with the utmost confidence, that a kind of social 
intercourse which excludes individual study—which, in short, 
prevents married life from being a school for mutual improve- 
ment, even in science—is not to be encouraged by those who 
call themselves Christians, nor even by those who lay claim to 
an ordinary share of sound common sense.” 

Much valuable information may be gathered from the pages 
of this book, albeit certain portions of it should be read with 
discrimination, and its principles embraced with caution. 


An Inquiry into the Authority of the Rite of Confirmation, 
as held and practiced by the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
By the Rev. Leroy M. Lee.—There is a struggle on one part of 
the Church to reform abuses, and bring the disciples of Christ 
back to the simple forms of primitive Christianity; while on 
the other part there is an equal degree of zeal to impose on 
Christians the unauthorized ceremonies, however chilling to 
the spirit of devotion, which took their growth in apostate pe- 
riods of the Church. For proof, we may refer to the Roman 
Catholics and the Oxford divines. on the one side; and on the 
other, tothe great body of evangelical Christians. In Great 
Britain, a strong current sets in favor of unscriptural and anti- 





scriptural ceremonies—of the opus operatum which during the} 
last century has been so little thought or talked of. Yeta wer-| 


. .T . ss . i 
tion of the “Establishment,” and a strong body of dissenters | 


are arrayed on the opposite side. How the conflict will finally | 
a 


end is not doubtful; but when or how the favorable issue shall | 
be brought about, is known only to the living God. 
l 


In the Uni-' 








ted States, there is a strong inclination of the great body of the 
Church to simplicity in the forms of worship. Men are seeking 
for “the old paths,” and desire to walk therein. Unscriptural 
ceremonies for the most part are rot attractive. And those 
branches of the Church which adopt and contend for them, do 
not by their means draw great crowds to their communion, nor 
are the small number of adherents which they gain remarka- 
ble for their theological knowledge or their ardent piety ; though 
some among them we cheerfully confess to be devout in tem- 
per, and well informed on many points. 

The “Inquiry” before us vindicates the simplicity of the 
Christian ritual. It opposes the unscriptural practice of formal 
and almost sacramental confirmation. The question made is, 
as it should be, “Is confirmation a divinely instituted ordinance 
of religion?” This is what its advocates claim, and Mr. Lee 
shows conclusively that no passage or precedent can be addu- 
ced from the New Testament to support the claim. 

That our readers may understand what estimate our brethren 
who practice confirmation set upon itand the sacraments, we 
introduce the following remarks from the “ Inquiry.” 

‘Though it (confirmation) is now denied to be a sacrament, 
it is nevertheless made to usurp the place of a sacrament, and 
elevated above it, in rank and importance, and in utility and 
spiritual efficiency. These positions as they are involved in 
the opinions and practice of the Episcopal Church, may be 
easily established. The following arguments will determine 
the soundness and correctness of the position:— 

“ First. In the Gospel, as constituted by Christ, and carried 
out in the practice of the apostles, baptism is, as a sacrament, 
or ceremony, the only appointed pre-requisite to the reception 
of the holy communion, Acts ii, 41,47. But in the Episcopal 
Church this arrangement is laid aside, and confirmation is 
made indispensable to admission to the sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper. On this subject the position of the Church leaves no 
room for doubt or dispute. At the close of the confirmation 
service the following direction is given to all who minister at 
her altars; and they are bound in conscience to obey the ru- 
brick: ‘And there shall none be admitted to the holy commu- 
nion, until such time us he be confirmed, or be ready and desi- 
rous to be confirmed.’ Tt will not lessen the force of our posi- 
tion to say that the Church does not require the candidate for 
the holy communion to be actwally confirmed, as her object 
will be secured by the desire to be confirmed. For, although, 
in some instances, from the absence of the bishop, and other 
causes, persons desirous to partake of the ceremony might not 
be able to do so, and, therefore, would not be rejected from the 
communion; yet, in the sense of the rubrick, unwillingness to 
be confirmed, would, as effectually, exclude them from the sa- 
crament, as would a refusal to submit under circumstances fa- 
vorable to its reception. So that confirmation, either actually 
received, or earnestly desired, is indispensable to admission to 
the holy sacrament.’ And it would be a departure from Church 
principles to admit any one to the sacrament who rejected con- 
firmation as a Christian institute and a moral duty; for the 
adoption of both of these principles is required of all who seek 
to be admitted to her fellowship. Nor can this conclusion be 
evaded by the argument sometimes resorted to, that this is a 
private arrangement intended to operate upon the internal 
economy of the Church, and not designed to influence her with 
respect to those not of her fold. This is only concealing the 
objection without changing its nature, or shifting its position. 
For the question still recurs, and with redoubled force, what 
authority has the Episcopal Church to change the terms of com- 
munion as established by Christ, or to make a difference, with 
respect to the sacrament, between her own members and the 
rest of the body of Christ? But, having put asunder the two 
sacraments of Christ’s institution, by thrusting a mere ceremo- 
ny between them, and thereby disuniting what was perpetually 
to be ‘joined together,’ the reasons for the divorce ought at least 
to be given. * * > * * * * 

“ Second. From the practice respecting the celebration of the 
twoceremonies. That baptism, although declared to be a sa- 
crament, is held to be inferior to confirmation is demonstrable 
from the fact, that while any ordained minister is considered 
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competent to baptize, only a bishop is allowed to confirm. Now 
when the peculiar views of the Church, with respect to the na- 
ture and grades of the ministry, are remembered, the reason of 
this difference, and especially as it applies to the subject before 
us, will be readily perceived. By this arrangement several im- 
portant ends of Church policy are secured. Among others the 
bishopric is first elevated to extraordinary rank and authority, 
and then clothed with supernatural rights and powers; and 
confirmation beconies the channel through which, in virtue of 
his office, he communicates, to kneeling sinners, assurances 
‘of the favor and gracious goodness of God.’ It were a daring 
rebellion against the due order and authority of the Church, 
and a ruthless invasion of ghostly prerogatives for a priest, or a 
deacon to celebrate the rite of confirmation. TJ'hey may bap- 
tize, a bishop only can confirm. The reasons for this are not 
without weight: baptism originated with Christ; confirmation 
was derived from ‘the corrupt following of the apostles.’ ” 

In conclusion Mr. Lee says: 

“Tt is now time to bring this inquiry to a close. In prosecu- 
ting our examination into its authority, we have found it defi- 
cient in every thing that could legitimate-its title to a Christian 
institute, or its claims to Christian confidence. As we find no 
trace of it in Scripture, so we feel justified in adopting the opin- 
jon, and in impressing it upon others, that it originated ‘in the 
corrupt following of the apostles;’ and is, therefore, not bind- 
ing upon Christians. But, itis not only without authority as 
an institute, it has no promise of grace, and is of no utility to 
its subjects. Indeed, from every view we can take of it, it can 
only issue in deep and durable injury to those who seek it asa 
medium of grace and salvation. Having no authority from 
God, and not based upon either true repentance or saving faith, 
it necessarily creates low and defective views of religion, and 
fosters a class of principles and feelings, not only erroneous in 
themselves, but really injurious to the advancement of the soul 
in the knowledge and love of God. Nor is this all; the sever- 
ance of the sacraments as established by Christ, and the unau- 
thorized and presumptuous assuinption of spiritual powers in 
the celebration of the ceremony, leave no ground to doubt that, 
as it originated in an awful declension from the simplicity and 
spirituality of the Gospel, so, it strengthens and perpetuates the 
spirit of that apostasy, and retards the progress of the true doc- 
trines of justification by faith, and the witness of the Spirit, 
and, as far as its influence extends, prevents that effusion of 
the Spirit which is to precede and crown the latter day glory 
of the Church.” 

We highly esteem the Protestant Episcopal Church. She 
contains among her clergy many bright and shining lights. If, 
as we sincerely think, she maintains some erroneous views 
and practices some hurtful forms, we trust the love of truth will 
ultimately prevail over these errors, and she will become yet 
more comely in appearance and efficient in action than she 
now is. May God bless her abundantly, purifying her more 
and more, and rendering her a name and a praise in the earth! 


A TripuTE To THE Memory or THE Rev. Greorce Coox- 
MAN; consisting of a brief Discourse, and a Poem, “ The 
Lost Ship.” Delivered in the Alexandria Lyceum, June 15, 
1841, by Daniel Bryan.—This isa respectable tribute to the 
memory of one so beloved and revered. Itis the language of 


emotion rather than of labored, connected thought; and such it 
should be. 
words: 
“Fair mourner! stay thy wasting grief; 
Let Faith the place of Hope supply— 
For God alone can give relief 
In woes like thine ;—on Him rely! 


We've seen thee in thy sorrowing gloom, 
By weeping infants clustered round, 

As thou didst watch the fading bloom, 
On their bright cheeks so lately found !— 


We’ve seen the mother’s fond embrace, 
When thoughts of him the loved, the lost, 
Bedewed thy pale, averted face,— 
And felt the pangs thy silence cost. 


The conclusion of the Poem is in the following |} 





We've seen thy deep—thy many woes— 
Thou fair, afflicted, widowed one! 

And yet we trust their keenest throes 
Will bless thee when thy sands are run. 


What though above thy husband’s dust 
No slab repose—no pillar rise ? 

Heaven guards the ocean’s sacred trust, 
And will translate it to the skies. 


To hearts bereaved, the snow-white tomb, 
The fond memorials there engraved— 

Its shadowy plants, and circling bloom, 
Are hallowed things by tear-drops laved. 


And yet the body’s cold remains 
Are but the spirit’s house of clay, 
Which, ’till new life inspire the veins, 
Is doomed to crumble and decay. 


Remember, then, though griefs deplore 
The loss of kindred on the deep, 

The Lord is God of sea and shore, 
Whose ministering angels never sleep. 


That these shall raise the scattered dead, 
Rekindle life through all their forms, 

Nor leave behind one moldering shred 
Of loved ones lost by flames or storms.”’ 


NATIONAL EVILS AND THEIR REMEDY; a Discourse deliver- 
ed on the occasion of the National Fast, May 14th, 1841, by 
George Peck, D. D.—This discourse was delivered at the re- 
quest of the Preachers’ Meeting in New York, and published 
by the request of the congregation which heard it. Text— 
Matt. xvii, 21. The theme is announced in its title page. Ig- 
norance, infidelity, pride, selfishness, avarice, wickedness, and 
political dissentions, are mentioned as the evils which prey 
upon the republic. Under the head of remedies for these evils, 
the preacher deems these three, namely, political changes, sa- 
tire or ridicule, and ill-natured censure, unauthorized and use- 
less. Instead of these so common remedies, he recommends 
faith, prayer and fasting, which are the conditions prescribed 
in the text. He concludes by urging that self-love, patriotism, 
philanthropy and religion, call on us as Christian citizens to be 
up and doing for our country. He says— 

“The Church has breasted many storms, and triumphed over 
;a multitude of foes. But she has yet a grand, decisive battle 
|to fight here in the wilderness; and the fate of that battle will 
|tell upon the destinies of the world, and will hold an intimate 
| connection with the glorious millenium. The American 
'Church will constitute one grand division of the sacramental 
jhost in the final struggite with the prince of darkness; and 
| upon her devolves high responsibilities. The manner in which 
i she acts her part is of great importance to the general result. 
| “If Christianity is foiled upon American soil, where can she 
(hope for success? Here she stands upon vantage ground, 
| Here she is neither proscribed by the civil power, nor so united 
|to it as to weaken her energies, or deprive her of the glory of 
her achievements. And shall she prove too feeble for the great 
| work she has undertaken, under such favorable circumstances ? 
|God forbid! Let her friends rally around her standard, and 
‘shout for the battle. Let all who love her come up to her help, 
push on her conquests, labor, pray, fast, until her ‘righteous- 
'ness shall go forth as brightness, and her salvation as a lamp 
'that burneth;’ until the world shall be redeemed, God shall be 
glorified, and every vestige of error and corruption shall be 
swept from the face of the earth.” 

We need give good heed to such truths and warnings. It 
| is more and more evident that God has a controversy with these 
States; and the signs are many and alarming that God inclines 
to punish us by leaving us to the unrestrained influence of our 
own destructive vices. This is the greatest evil which could 
befall us. Far better in the language of David, that we “fall 
into the hands of God,” than be left to self-destruction. 





Tue Wirnessinc Cuurcn. A Sermon by Rev. John Har- 


| ris.—We are pleased to find that this excellent discourse has 
| been issued from the New York Book Room, ijn a neat 2%4mo. 
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It should be in every Christian family on the face of the earth. | 
Infidels too would be interested in its perusal. We trust a | 
large demand will be made on the Western Book Room for this | 
most eloquent and instructive sermon. There are sew such | 
men as Harris now on the stage. We would give an extract | 
from the sermon, were it not that we expect nearly all our | 
readers will obtain and read it. 

Tue Mornina ann Evenine Moniror is another neat lit-| 
tle volume, containing a text of Scripture and a stanza for ev- | 
ery morning and evening of the year, as follows: 

“Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of | 
death, I will fear no evil, Psa. xxiii, 4. | 

“ Walk with me through the dreadful shade, 

And, certified that thou art mine, 

My spirit calm and undismay’d | 

I shall into thy hands resign. 

For thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me, 
Psa. xxiii, 4.” 

It will be a help to growth in grace. 

SERMON ON THE DeaTH oF Wittiam Henry Harrison. | 
By Rev. James V. Nelson, of the Methodist Episcopal Church. | 
This is a good discourse for the occasion. Text: “ When thy | 
judgments are abroad in the earth, the inhabitants of the world 
will learn righteousness.” It vindicates that most blessed but 
abused doctrine, a particular providence. 

MerHopistT QuaARTERLY Review, for October.—We rejoice | 
in the success of this periodical. Under the supervision of Dr. 
Peck, it has become a most desirable aid to the ministers and | 
the reading members of the Methodist Church. It promises to | 
rival in theological and literary value the best American pe- 
riodicals. May its amiable editor enjoy the support and grati- | 
tude of the Church, as a reward for his successful toils. The| 
contents of this number are as follows: 

“T. Nordheimer’s Hebrew Grammar—A Critical Grammar| 


' 


of the Hebrew Language. By Isaac Nordheimer, Doctor in| 
Philosophy of the University of Munich: Professor of Arabic, | 
Syriac, and other Oriental Languages, in the University of the 
city of New York. II. Life and Poems of Rev. G. Crabbe—The 
Life and Poems of Rev. G. Crabbe, LL. B. III. Baptist Bible} 
Society—Bible Society of the Baptist Denomination. IV. But- 
der’s Analogy of Religion—The Analogy of Religion, Natural 
and Revealed, to the Constitution and Course of Nature. By 
Joseph Butler, LL. D., late lord bishop of Durtam. V. Life of 
Sir Humphry Davy—The Life of Sir Humphry Davy, Bart., 
LL. D., late President of the Royal Society, Foreign Associate 
of the Royal Institute of France, &c., &e. By John Ayrton 
Paris, M. D. &c., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. 
VI. Patrick Henry—Sketch of the Life of Patrick Henry. 
VIL. Critical Notices—1. Life of Rev. Charles Wesley; 2. El- 
liott on Catholicism, Vol. Il; 3. Stephens’ Travels in Central 
America; 4. Life and Times of Red Jacket; 5. Harrison on 
the Latin Grammar; 6. Chase on Roman Catholic Indulgences; 
7. Vindication of Classical Studies; 8. Pamphlets.” 





THe AMERICAN BrevicaL Reposirory, October, 1841.—This |! 
closes Volume VII. of the new series. The work does not de- 
preciate. The articles in this number are— 

“Art. I. The Philosophy of the Ghostics—The Manichean 
Heresy, and Influence of Gnosticism on Christianity. By the 
Rev. G. B. Cheever, New York. Art. Il. Review of Clark’s 
Sermons. By Rev. Prof. G. Shepard, Theological Seminary, 
Bangor, Me. Art. III. Psycho-Physiology, viewed in its Con- 
nection with the Religious Emotions. By. Prof. S. Adams, Illi- 
nois College, Jacksonville, Ill. Art. IV. The Posteriori Argu- 
ment for the Being of God. By the Rev. Prof. L. P. Hickok, 
Western Reserve College, Hudson, Ohio. Art. V. Remarks in 
Reply to the Questions of ‘Inquirer;? Am. Bib. Repos. for 
April, 1840, (continued.) By Rev. Prof. L. Woods, D. D., ‘Theol. 
Sem., Andover, Mass. Art. VI. Review of Quincy’s History | 
of Harvard University, (continued.) By one of the Professors! 
of Yale College. Art. VII. Correspondence between Prof. M. | 
Stuart and Dr. I. Nordheimer, on the Use and Omission of the | 
Hebrew Article in some Important Passages of Scripture. Art. 
Vill. Review of Robinson’s Biblical Researches. By Rev. 
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Charles Hall, New York. Art. 1X. The Nestorians. Review 
of Dr. Grant’s Theory of the Lost Tribes. By Prof. E. Robin- 
son, D. D., Theol. Sem., New York. Letter from the Rev. J. 
Perkins. Art. X. Critical Notices.” 

From the themes and the character of the writers, the intel- 
ligent reader wil! judge of the value of the work. Every min- 
ister of the Gospel should read it. It will operate as a strong 
stimulus to theological and literary pursuits. 
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WorrtHinecton Femate Szminary.—The Catalogue of this 
promising institution is before us, from which we learn that the 
instructors are: Principal—Miss Harriette Smith. Assistants— 
Miss Caroline Griswold, Miss Elizabeth Greer. Teacher of 
French—Mrs. MarcellaE. M’Murdy. Teacher of Music—Miss 
Evelina P. Smith. Teacher of Primary Department—Miss Abi- 
gail Brown. Whole number of Pupils, 114; namely—in the 
Seminary, 81; in the Primary Department, 33. 

The academical year is divided into two sessions, consisting 
of twenty-two weeks. The winter session commences on the 
first Thursday in November, preceded by a vacation of five 
weeks. The summer session commences on the first Thursday 
in May, preceded by a vacation of three weeks. 

Terms.—Instruction in common English, per quarter, $4 00 
Mathematics, $5 00. Mental, Moral and Natural Sciences, 
$5 00. Incidental expenses, per quarter, 25 cents. 

Extra Charges.—Drawing and Painting, $5 00. French, 
Italian, Portuguese and Latin languages, each, $5 00. Music 
Lessons, $8 00. Use of Piano Forte, $2 00. 

This Seminary is under the patronage of the Ohio annual 
conference. It is accommodated with a spacious, good build- 
ing, and trust-worthy teachers. Its former Principal, Miss 
Marsh, was eminently successful in her efforts to bring the 
school into reputable notice; and by the goodness of Providence, 
her place is well filled by the present Principal. 

Erratum.—On page 364, second column, for “ Hunecral Pa- 
thology,” read “ Humoral Pathology.” 
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PUBLISHERS’ TABLE. 

CLosE OF THE VoLUmME.—Embarrassments always attend 
the commencement of a periodical. The want of experience 
on the part of editors and publishers, is itself an embarrass- 
ment. It is not to be expected that all the preparations will be 
as full and satisfactory upon the first trial, as at the second, 
third, or fourth. We have been surprised to find how unlike 
the present are the early numbers of the American Quarterly, 
and the North American Reviews. At first they were not more 
like their present selves, than are some of the meaner tributa- 
ries of the Ohio like the noble stream which flows majestically 
past our city. To be sure, due allowance must be made for gen- 
eral improvement; yet the change is in no small degree tracea- 
ble to the acquisition of skill by experience. 

We are not framing an apology. We are not aware that the 
tenor of public sentiment or erudite criticism demands it. We 
have by the favor of valued men’s opinions, expressed in the 
most unequivocal terms and by frequent repetitions, been kept 
in cheerful countenance all the yearlong. A periodical has no 
special call to make excuses, which in a year approaches eight 
thousand paid subscriptions, is well spoken of by scores, and 
from only a solitary journal receives anonymous and undigest- 
ed censure. He is not only enlarged but sustained, who is 
smiled on by fifty jurors and taunted by but one. We are not 
aware that more than a solitary journal has bestowed on the 
Repository any degree of censure, whilst our best weeklies 
and dailies, have, by flattering notices, encouraged our wil. 
They were not merely our Church papers; but they were for- 
eign from all private sympathy and ecclesiastical relations. 

Our next Volume will be improved in material and in em- 
bellishments. Our contributions are already rich in rhetorical, 
moral, and religious beauty; and if our readers cannot appre- 
ciate them, we must despair of meeting their tastes. 


























